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( The Best and Surest Remedy. _ 
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Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Kindred Ailments. 


iy ff The ReliableFamily Medicine. 
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“AGRAVES GRAMOPHONE PARTY 


is the jolliest, merriest gathering imaginable. Without a moment’s preparation you turn on the Merriment Tsp 
and one after another you have the most hilarious Jokes, the funniest Comic Songs sung by London’s front-rits! 
Comedians, the liveliest Dances, the most captivating choruses, followed by magnificent Regimental Marche. 
noble Patriotic Music, sweet, sentimental Ballads, clever Society Sketches, and every form and variety of Talent 
which contributes to the pleasure of an evening's entertainnient, 


THE GRAVES GRAMOPHONE > 


. touches the high-water mark of Quality and Value, contains all the latest 
tested improvements, and is a perlect triumph in sound reproducing 
mechanism. The accumulated experience of years of progress is concen- 
trated in this magnificent instrument, and all that Brains, Enterprise, and 
Capital can do to produce a Record Success, has been put into the 1912 Model, 


THIS MAGNIFICENT GRAMOPHONE is our own exclusive 


model, and contains the jatest refinements and patented improvements. The Cabinet is a tand- 
some and substantial construction in tinely marked solid dark oak. Dimensions: 124 * 124 * 64 inches, 
polished to a fine piano finish, and cmbellished with a tasteful decorative Art Metal Pancl. Powerful 
silent stecl Motor, nickel plated Taper Tone Arm, 10in Turntable, large 16in seamless Sound 
Trampet, decorated in a charming combination of softly blended Art Shades. Highly sensitive 
Sound Reproduccr with astonishingly wide compass, which renders full Military Band Perform: 
ances with all their original brilliance and realistic effect. and gives an exquisitely beautiful rendering 
of the lighter orchestral passages and the delicate variations of the solo artiste’s voice with amazing fidelity. 


GETS THERE EVERY TIME! 


WE DELIVER tr craves 1912 | WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


GRAMOPHONE with TEN superb 10ia Dise , ; 
Record Selections, together with 200 Silver A Postcard will bring you per return our niagnie 
Siccl Needles, polished Compartment Case, and ficcntly iNustrated Art Catalogue which is a come 
a complete outfit of accessories, Insured and Car- picte guide to the latest and best Gramophone 


machine of Qu, ,, 
ATTN TTY YY yy, Cy » 


Mei am ORDER 


riage Paid to approved orders, for Sl- Now, and models. This elaborate and comprehensive work 
if you are entirely satisfied when you have is the fincst publication ever produced by the 
licard the machine and records in your own home, Gramophone industry, and will give you more 
balance is payable in 9 monthly payments of Sl- useful and practical information in half an hour 


than you would otherwise acquire in years. 
Every style is magnificently illustrated by Natural 


and completely satisfied and delighted when you Colour Photography, anda full explanatory Spevic 
have heard the machine and records in your own fication of every model is given. All these 
home, you are under no obligation at all, and will high-grade machines supplied on approval on 
not be a single sixpence out of pocket. We will Easy Monthly Payment Terms, or 2/- in the & 


GRAVES GRAMOPHONES are sold 


solely on their merits. Unless you are fully 


Cash 


retura the whole of the moncy you have paid. Discount is allowed af Cash is sent with O.der Discount. 


td 
IMPORTANT. All Gramophone owners should write for Catalogue of Dive Records 


4000 selections. The most varied and complete repertoire of high-grade records ever pubdtished 
Marvellous choice, Unprecedented valué. Any number on Easy Monthiy Teims or discount for cash, 


J. G GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


Anzmia & Weakness Banished| ,.K! 1 NESS 


Inmen ofall ages. JVhy rot wrt 
nti 


‘ y; co! _ . ° rs a fit by the standard, > \ 
we oy aplaoe (the wine of lifc) promptly banishes Anaemia and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, ik Nyt! 
=| re . . yas Py ATY. { we 
cakness by creating new rich blood—new strength—new vitalit sefe: simple, No momach medicines, 
A Postcard will and new life. Over 10,000 Doctors recommend ‘ Wincarnis,’ electricity, No fotisuing physical eves 
bring you per return our Wine Mer hant d l f enc v" incarnis, A diet rules nochange ot habits, |: fram 
handsome Art Jewel- Merchants and Licensed Grocers and Chemisis sell it, but ar: assured restoration for a 
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lovely 1bct, Gaia dd ostage) to Coleman - 3 rE H i P ? x this pauper. A, J. LEIGH, fu 
lorip tet, Gold Entaderent Postage) & Co. Ltd., Wincarnis Works, Norwich. Londo W.C. ‘Established 
monds, Rubies, Emeralds, Sap- 
res, aoe ak precious stones, 
Elegant Gold ‘hea, Bracelets, 
Necklets, Ladies’ and Gentiemen's 
%\ Watches, and anenormous varicty 
Of beautiful Gold Jewellery and 
« p cther choice articles of adornment. 
“ @ Angthing you wish delivered care 
as D\\ tiage paid on approval, for small 
a payment now, and if entirely to 
your satisfaction pay balance by 
monthly payments orcash discount 


J. G. GRAVESLtp, SHEFFIELD 
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TRANSMISSION at 
Book Ratas. 


“No. 1170. 


He Nope 66 i “You're not the sort of girl 
to give yourself away.” 

She (insinuatingly): “ No, but you might ask 
father.” : 


MORE THAN HE BARGAINED FOR. 

A countTRY vicar was giving the old people of his 
parish a happy party. Before tea the lights were 
lowered, and the words of * grace.”’ were thrown 
by means of a lantern on to 2 screen. 

“The village baker, who was contracting for the 
occasion, appeared none ton happy dwing the 
meal, and towards the close he passed a pencilled 


note to the reverend gentieman in the chair. It 
read as follows :— 

“Please don’t turn down the lights to sing 
graco when tea’s done. I quoted ninepence a head 
for all that they could eat, and didn't take no 
lanterns into consideration. Sausage rolls is a 
temptation to some people in the dark. 

“ P.S.—Just you notice how John Kelly's left- 
hand pocket bulges.” 


WHAT CAUSED THE ACCIDENT. 
Bennie, aged four, met Henry. aged five, and 
the following conversation ensued :— 
“ Whatsamatter your head ?” 
“ Bumped it ona ceiling.” 
“ Ona step ladder ?” 
“No, I was playin’ ‘ith my papa ona floor an’ 
was sitting on his tummy.” 
An’ nen what ?” 
“ Papa sneczed.” 


COULDN'T EAT PAPER. 

Tie charitable squire, who had fecn in the 
hahit of giving an old woman a turkey from his 
own farm each Christmas, sent her instead a written | 
oder, entitling her to receive a free turkey al the | 
local poulterer’s. 

She could not read, however, and her discontent | 
Was manifest to the messenger, who tried to explain | 
things to her. 

“It's ju t the same in the lony ren.” he-said. 
“Tf you take that order to the poulterer, you'll 
get your Christmas box as uvinl. It’s a paper | 
turkey this time, don’t you see?” | 
| 
| 
! 


“A paper turkey, is it?" the disappointed 
and indignant lady repeated.“ T'hit's summat new. 
Last year it wor a leather turkey, too touzh to eat; 
this year it’s a paper one; and next yer, it I lives 
to see it, it’ll most likely be a cast-iron turkey. 
Tak’ it back to the squire, wi’ my compliments, 
and ax him if he thinks I’m an osirich. o. whot?”’ 


a peees 
Mr. Cuarre: “Johnnie, your mother complains | 
that you are disobedient. That's got to stop. 
You must obey your mothe:.”’ 
Johnnie: “Not much. It’s yer who have to 
obey her. It isn't me that’s macricd to hex.” 


Watches, Briar Pipes, Stylo Pens, Penknives, ant Blue Bird Brooches, 


“OTO INTEREST@G- 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 14, 1912. 


COULDN'T STICK IT ANY LONGER. 

Tre expression on his face showed that he was 
easily irritated, and the contractor into whose 
office he walked braced himself for trouble. 

“T wish,” said the irritable man, “ that you would 
Pe me a favour in connection with the work of my 
Louse. 

“Anything that we can do will be cheerfully 
attended to.” : 
“Thank you. 
do the painting.” 

“But the one we have there is an exccllent 
workman.” 

“IT don’t doubt that. But he’s been there three 
days, and he hasn't whistled anything but 
* Alexander's Rag-time Band.’ I’ve got a bad 
ear for music, and am usually very slow at picking 
up a tune, but I’ve learned that with all the varia- 
tion’s, and if it’s just the same to you, I'd like to 
lave a chance of learning, say, ‘ Rag-time Violin,’ 


or ‘Red Pepper Rag.’ ” 


I wish you'd send a new man to 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., December 9. 

When a man is as good as literature to a woman, 
that is friendship; but wien he is as good as music 
to her, that is love. 

Tues., December 10. 

Keep your head on your shoulders: it’s bound to 
rest on someone else’s occasionally—still, keep it 
mostly on your own. 

Wed., December 11, 

When a wowan is rich she dominecrs you, when 
she is poor she ruins you, when she is ugly she dis- 
gusts you, when she is beautiful she is unfaithful 
to you. 

Thurs., December 12. 

Nothing succeeds like looking successful. 
Fri., December 13. : 

The heart of woman is like a musical instrument, 
the sound depends on the person who plays upon it. 
Sat., December 1[4. 

Women are wiser than men, because they know 
less and understand more. 

Sun., December 15. a . 

If at first you’re not belicved, lie, lic, lic again. 


— 


NOT A _ SPECK. 

Tie mistress came cownstairs and tricd the 
dour of the sitling-room, only to find it locked 
against her, while the key, which was usually in 
the lock, was missing. 

* Bridget, I can’t get iato the parlour,” she cried. 

“Sure it's mesclf knows that ; an’ ye won't, fur 
I have the kay in me pocket !” 

“Open the door immediately 

“Will vez go in if 1do?” 

© Certainly I will.” 

“Then you don't get the kay.” 

“Open the door immediately. 
mein?” 

* Shuce it’s by your orders! Ye said yesterday, 
‘Don't let me come downstairs in the mornin’ an’ 


What do you 


see any dust on the pailour furniliave !? So T just 
puts the kay in me pocket, an, says I, ‘Then 
she shan't. 


»99 


You will have a merry Xmas if you 


have the new HOME NOTES 


Fortune-Telling Tea-cup 
(THE RAGE OF LONDON). 
GET IT IF YOU WANT FUN. 


POST PREE 3/6 FROM 
WOME NOTES, 18 Henrietta St, Loudon, W.C 


One Penny. 


Sur: “ Just look at the trouble money can get 
you into.” 
He: “ Yes, but look at the trouble it can get you 


— 


SHE HAD HOPzsS. 


goods,” said the tall brunette, as she entered tho 
big furniture shop. 
miutrried soon.” 

** Ah, indeed!’ said the polite clerk ; “ just step 
this way. We have special inducements for young 
Vhon is 


“You see, I expect to Le 


out of.’ 
““T woutp like to look at some household 


couples just starting in housekeeping. 
the glad event to come off 2?” 
** Well—er—the day hasn't been scttled yct.” 


“Oh, I sce; the lucky man haz just proposed, 
and——” 

‘No, he hasn't proposed yet, but——” 

“Ah, he is going to propose. How long has he 
been calling ?” 

** Well, he hasn't started calling yet, but——” 

“What is the young man’s name ?”” 

“ Really, I don’t know at present, but mamma 
says she thinks some nice young man will staré 
caiing soon, so 1 wanted to be in time.” 


IT’S THE WAY IT'S DONE, 
It isn’t so much the song he sings, 

As the way the singer sings it ; 
It isn’t the ball the player kicks, 

So much as the way he kicks it. 
THEY WEREN'T SO VALUABLE. 

Tue head of a well-known natural history 
museum was sitting in his office one day recently 
when he was visited by an clderly woman, evidently 
from the country, who carried a parcel, which sho 
handled with the most exaggerated care. Sho 
was in a state of great excitement, and exclaimed ; 

“T’ve got two of ‘em.” 

“Two of what?” inquired the profe:sor. 

“Two 'awks’ eges,” replied the women. “I'm 
told they're worth a thousand pounds apicce.” 


a 


The naturalist, much interested, Jooked at the 
egus. ‘* These are not auks’ eggs,” he said. 

* They are ’awks’ eggs,” said his visitor. “ My 
son Joc found them.” 

A light dawned on the naturalist. ‘“ The kind 
of eggs which are so valuable,” he remarked gently, 
” ee tho eggs of an extinct bird called the auk— 
a-u-k. 

“Oh! hauk,” said the woman. “T'll pay out 
that Joe Watkins ag told me it was ‘awks’ egss 
as was wanted.” 

eee ees 

Frienn: “You and your Iusband seem to be 

getting on well together just now. 1 thougut you 
| had quarrelled.” 
| Wife: “Can't do that these days, when oue 
: dresses fasten down the back." 


offered in this weel's footlinrx 
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A Long Pedigree. 

Srx Wittiam Lever, the well-known soap manu- 
facturer, who, after surprising everybody by 
buying Stafford House, has gone on a_ business 
visit to West Africa, once remarked that when 
he got his baronetcy, the College of Heralds 
had no difficulty about his pedigree. 

“ All they had to do,” he said, “was to take 
away the ‘L’ in front of my name and the ‘R’ 
at the end, and there it was! Eve!” 


Who Likes Carrots? 

Tue Duchess of Sutherland, who bas a decided 
preference for “the simple life,” and is probably 
rather glad that the Duke has disposed of Stafford 
House to Sir William Lever, has always taken a 
great interest in the life and labours of the school- 
children near any of her splendid homes. She once 
paid a visit to a country school and found the 
children having a drawing lesson. The “ model,” 
a large carrot, was propped up on the teacher's desk. 

“Can any of you children tell me,” said the 
Duchess, holding the carrot up, “ the name of the 
xagacious, useful, and intelligent animals that are 
tond of eating this ?” 

From one small girl came the enthusiastic reply : 
“ Please, ma’am, ourselves |”? 
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Transparent. 

HERk is a new story of a little girl who asked 
questions. { 
“Mamnia,” said the little girl, “what does 

Transatlantic mean ?’ 

** Across the Atlantic, of course,” said her mother 
sharply. ‘But don’t bother me with questions 
jnst now. Can't you see Pm busy writing ?” 

There was a few seconds’ silence. Then: 

‘Mamma, does ‘trans’ always mean ‘ across’ ?” 

“Of course it docs! But,” threatened her 
mother, “if you don't stop bothering me with your 
questions I shall send you straight up to bed. 
I won't have it! Now, remember!” 

Again a few seconds’ silence. 

“Then I suppose,” commented the child, “ that 
* transparent’ means @ cross parent /” 


dolly Awkward! 

Mr. Cuarves Hawrrey, who is reviving at the 
Garrick Theatre that charming fairy play, Where the 
Rainbow Ends, is the hero of innumerable stories. 

One of them relates to a wine-merchant who was 
introducing a new brand of champagne, and who 
naturally wanted to draw attention to it, One day 
he met Mr. Hawtrey and asked his help. 

‘You are so well known, Mr. Hawtrey, and your 
opinion carries so much weight,” he said, “ that. I 
should bo very greatly indebted to you if, when 
ordering champagne in a club or a restaurant, you 
would ask for my new brand.” 

* Certainly!” said Mr. Hawtrey cordially. “I 
shall be delighted to do it.” 

The wine-merchant almost wept with joy and 
showered profuse thanks on his prospective 
benefactor. 

“Don’t say another word; it’s no trouble at 
all!’ Mr. Hawtrey assured him. Then memories of 
that particular brand spparently came back to him, 
and he added: ‘ But I say, old chap, how jolly 
awkward it will be for me if they have it!” 
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His Appropriate Initials. 
AS amusing story is being told in City circles, 
A vertain newspaper reported a speech made by 
Mr, Ellis T. Powell, the editor of the Financial 
News. The name was given indistinctly, and when 
the report appeared in print Mr. Powell figured as 
“Mr. £, 8, D, Powell.” 


A Small School. 

Mr. Warten Rexcmmay, M.P., who has just 
prophesied that the next General Election will not 
take place before 1915, was once discussing the 
education problem with another politician. 

The other politician refused to be convinced by 
Mr. Runciman’s arguments. There were excep- 
tions, he said, to a certain general rule laid down 
by Mr. Runciman. 

“ Now at the moment,” he said, “ I have a school 
in my mind's eye——” 

“Pardon me,” Mr. Runciman interrupted ; 
* only one pupil, surely |” 


Turn to the Odd 


bea and yet you haven 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


Trouble in Store. 

A Scortrsu doctor is telling a story of an old 
woman who seemed, cont to his expectations, 
to be greatly upset when he told her that, in spite 
of her husband’s long illness and weakness, he 
a fair chance of pulling through. 

“Yo dinna tell me that, doctor!” she gasped. 
“IT thocht ye said ye didna think he would live. 

“Yes, but he’s a wonderful old man,” the doctor 
replied, ‘and I really believe now we shall soon 
seo him on his feet again.” — 

“Ye think he’ll be able to gang aboot again ?” 
she asked anxiously. ; 

“* Yes, I really do!” replied the doctor. , 

“Eh, guid preserves!”’ sho exclaimed. ‘‘ An 
I’ve sell't a’ his claes!” (I’ve sold all his clothes.) 


oe 


No Danger. e . 

Mr. RosBert W. CHAMBERS, the American author, 
who has just published another novel, has a short 
and sharp way with bores. 

He was sitting in his club one day when a rather 
tiresome and talkative old gentleman came up. 
“Look here, Chambers,” he said, sitting down | 
beside the author, “ you are writing at the rate of { 
two and sometimes three novels every year, to say 
nothing of a fair number of short stories. Now 
that must tako it out of you very much. Aren't 
you afraid of writing yourself out ?” 

“Not at all, my dear sir,” replied Mr. Chambers , 
cheerfully. ‘I don’t think there is any fear of my 
doing that. Just look at your own case. Now 
you've been talking protty steadily for about sixty 
4 t talked yourself out yet, 


ave you?” 


Another George Washington. 

TE French Consul at Cettinje has been telling 
an amusing story of Prince Danilo of Montenegro. 

One evening, when Prince Danilo was quite a 
little boy, the Royal family were gathered round { 
the fire and the children were reciting little pieces | 
of poetry to their parents. When it came to Prince 
Danilo's turn he seemed to be very much em- 
barrassed. 

“Tf you don’t know anything else,” said his 
mother coaxingly, ‘‘ you may just tell us a little 
story.” 

“yl can’t, mother,” he said ; “I really can’t!” 

“ Please do!’ said his mother. ‘‘ We should 
like it very much.” 

“* A very little one, then,” said the boy. 

“ Certainly ; if you don’t know a long one, a little 
one will do.” 

“And you'll give me a kiss afterwards?” he 
bargained. 

‘Of course I shall,” his mother replied, ‘“ And 
so will your father.” 

This seemed to encourage the boy, so he stood 
up boldly and pnoaunced : “There was once a 
beautiful china vase—and I’ve just broken it!” 


P's and Q's. 

Dr. Roots, the American Bishop of Hankow, 
says that when he first went to China before so 
many of the Chinese cut off their queues, or pig- 
tails, he had some difficulty in remembering people, 
mi faces of the Chinese seeming all so very much 
alike. 

“I'm getting over my difficulty now,” he said 
one day to 4 mandarin ; * but in the beginning you 
all looked as Jike as two peas.” 

“Two peas?” repeated the mandarin, smiling. 
“Why not say two queues?” 


Climate. 

As Amcrican was visiting the South Devon coast 
recently, and he expressed surprise at the fine 
flowers and vegetables growing in a cottager’s 
garden. He leaned over the garden gate and 
talked matters over with the cottager. 

“ Fine flowers, these!’’ he exclaimed. 
do you manage to grow them ?” 

‘* Ob, I suppose it’s the climate!” was the reply. 

“And those cabbages,” the American pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘ What makes them grow so big ?” 

‘* Just the climate,” the other explained. 

“Hm!” said tho American thoughtfully. 
“‘ Now in New York about all we can grow is sky- 
scrapers, but we grow them pretty big and quick, 
Only last year a fifty-storey building sprang up, 
and it grew so quick that it had no stairs nor lift!” 

The cottager stared. ‘‘ How do you get to the 
top, ont 2 “ Pa rae 

“Oh,” said the American, moving on, “ climb i 
—just climb it!” aN 


“ How 


Corner paragraph, entitled: “A Face of Figures.”’ 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 14, 19]2. 


fe Third @olumn 


DE” zne Editor wilt give 2s. 64. each aweels fr. 
best paragraph accepted for this colnian. ¢) 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded Sor any 
paragraph used, If there is more than one seni 
paragrazh used the penknife will be awarded jn 
the reader whose contribution was received first. TBS 
The half-crown prize this week haa been ast}. 
Mr. P. Godfrey, Arabi House, The Butis, Brentford, | 
. NOT . SAFE, 
Tr is dangerous to be in church when thoi. 
@ great gun in the pulpit, a canon in tho reai|; 
desk, a choir that is murdering the anthem whil: ; 
organ is drowning the choir, the preacher js gi. 


his charge to the clergy, and tho Peopls . . 
presenting alms, 
AH! WILLIE? 


WILLIE DopcE— he came to town; 
Will he swim or will he drown ” 
Will he sink ‘neath fortume’s frow i: ? 

Or Willie Dodge ? 


When to cross the road he tries, 
And a motor-car upon him ilics, 
Will he fall no more to rise ? 
Or Willie Dodge ? 


When Death calls on Will some div, 
Will our Will his will obey?” 
Or will Willie say him nay ? 
Will Willie Dodge ? 


A_FACE OF FIGURES. 
Tuis beautiful picture of our friend Chis: 


made up of various numerals. When you bL.+e 
finished admiring it, read the footline below. 


APPRECIATION, 
THE eagle is the bird to soar, 
The hawk’s the king of the wonds; 
The nightingale can sing the score, 
But the hen delivers the good:, 


HOW ‘TWAS DONE. 
HE spent the evening at the club, 
No woman could forbid it ; 
=u came straight home (now comes the 1ul)), 
is h 


° ig ° 


did 
ho 


bh 
; t 
A centre-forward known to famo 
Said: ‘Lose? No; Saints forbid it!” 
He saved club’s honour, won the game, 
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(The letter O represents the bald going Velwern (et 
posts.) 
KEEN ON IT. 


“Don’t you think,” said the long-haired porti | 
wit to his fiancée, on one of those occasivn~, ~ tl. ! 
we would make a good ‘couplet’ ?” 

“Yes,” responded the maiden, nestling |. 
pretty head on his shoulder, “Iam not ‘avcise. . 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 14, 1912. 


all 


stAe New 


Adventures °f 
Lieut: Daring 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 


minutes after the Connarght was fast Adiniral Black 
sent for Daring. 

“I'm going ashore with an armed party to the 
Embassy, Daring,” he said briefly. “* You'd beiter come 


Four __grim- 
looking British 
battleships raced 
thoir way 
through the j along, too.” 

sereng, Twenty minutes from the time of dropping anchor 


| 
blue 

waters of tho the party—quite a big one of fifty men—doubtless the 
| 


Mediterranean towards the Dardanclles aud Con- | number was for sound reasons of policy—had landed. 
stantinople, the panic-stricken capital of Turkey in On reaching the Embassy Sir George Black imme- 
Lurope. diately wont inside, leaving Daring outside in charge. 

Their orders, urgent and peremptory. had come by He was away for a minute or two, and then a 
wireless telegraphy from London. Turkey had been | messenger came out hurriedly. 
terribly, hopelessly out-maneuvred and out-matched “ Sir George Black's compliments, Licutenant Daring, 
in battle. To the astonishment of the world her troops | and will you please como inside at once, sit.” 
had been beaten and put to flight in all directions; Leaving Chief Petty Officer Sims in charge, Daring 
the Bulgarians and the other Balkan Allies had | followed the messenger into the building, and was 
overwhelmed her in war on the plains, and were | introduced to the ambassador. ° 
promis forward, intoxicated with succoss, to the 
capital. 

The situation was critical. Constantinople housed 
many who were not Turks, and danger threatened 
from within as well as without--the danger of pillage 
and primal passion. 

Only the presence of British ships, British sailors, 
British guns outside the Golden Horn could bo a real 
protection to the lives of the “ foreigners.” 

And 80, in their race for life, the ships, the Connaught 
Icading, splashed and thundered East. 

Down below—for the order was full steam ahead— 
the greedy furnaces, roaring and glowing. guzzled ton 
after ton of coal with a never-satistied ap;ctite, till the 
men who fed them ached and sweated and_ gasped 
over their work, and up above other men, fine men 
with anxious looks in their faces, got together in little 
eroups and asked each other if they would be in time, 
if the race would be fruitless after all. : 

Cne man, an officer on board the Connaught, a tall, 
hindsome, clean-shaven young man of about thirty, 
stiong and “cleanly ” built, had someone dearer than 
father or mother, brother or sisicr, in yeril in Con- 
stantinople. The girl to whom he was engaged to be 
married, his future wife and companion through life, 
was there. 

The man clenched his hands so tightly that the 
hnuckles stood out white against the flesh as he 
impatiently strode up and down the decks of his ship, 
alone, thinking. A dozen times he tried to tell himself 
that he was foolish, that he was allowing imagination 
to run riot over common sense, that he was making 
himself needlessly nervous. 

But try as he would, and reason as he did, he some- 
how could not rid himself of a premonition 
of peril. 

Aimlessly he turned and walked towards 
his cabin. On the way he stepped aside 
and saluted a tall, iron-grey, keen-cyed 
man whom he met. 

The man returned the salute, and then 
he stopped suddenly and looked at the 
other sharply. 

“ What's the matter with you, Daring ?” 
he asked. 

For a moment the young man, Licutenant 
Daring, did not reply. Then he said, 
jerkily: 

“ Nothing, sir—-thank vou.” 

“ Nonsence,” insisted the other. 
on, out with it, man.” 

Again Daring hesitated momenterily. 
Then he gave in. 

“It’s my fiancée, sir—Miss Laurance. 
She's shut up in Constantinople with her 
father. I heard just before we Icft Malta. 
I supposo I'm very silly, but I can't 
help being , 

“Silly 2 exclaimed the keen-eyed man. 
“Of course you are! Why, they're ag 
rafe in the British Embassy as they would 
be here. Buck up, man! Look here, 
Ict_ you go ashore and sce them as soon 
after we anchor as possible, just so that you 
can see for yourself they're all right.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said 
Daring eagerly and gratefully. 

Admiral Sir George Black nodded and 
moved on. Ile did not tell Daring, but in 
his own mind he knew full well that it was .robably 
going to be touch-and-go whether thes reached Con- 
stantinople in time to check a general massacro, 

* A * 


- I'm sorry, but there seems to have Leen some sort 
of trick played on us,” the Ambassador sai:l, coming to 
the point at once. “ Mr. Laurance and his daughter 
left here ten minutes ago in response to an urzcnt 
messige, brought verbally by a native, in your name. 
I understood them to say that you had landed, but had 
been left in charge of a party on the shore. They 
left at onco with the man who brought the message 
to, as they evidently thought, visit you. Sir 
George told me that you were here, and I at once saw 
that something must be wrong.” 

Daving’s face paled, his hands twitched, and he tried 
to speak, but could not do so. So his premonition had 
come true after all! 

“Call Hassan at once,” went on the Ambassador, 
turning to tho messenger. ‘He may be able to put 
you on the track of the man who came here,” he 
explained to Daring. “ He's a Purk we employ, and 
he knows almost everything about the place and its 
people. Can you drive a car? Good! Well, take 
mine—it’s ready.” 

“T shall stop here,” said Sir Georze. “ You take 
as many men as you can in the car and find her—go on, 
man! ~" must find Ler at once and at all costs!” 

* * * s 


Hassan did not know “everythinz.”’ but he did 
know sufficient to trace the native who had brought 
the supposed message from Daring. Talking quietly 
and in rather broken, but 
per‘estly understandable 
Enolish, he started off with 
Daring and_half-a-dozen 
bluejackets, directing them 
through tortuous, c+ il- 


“Come 


The crack of two rifles, 
pistol-like reports—the tyres had been burst. 


looking byways into a horrible “ slunimy ” part of the 
town. 

He was about to pilot them down a particularly 
offensive turning when suddenly he uttered a few quick 
words and sprang off the car and uj:on a man lurking 
and peeping with several othcrs out of an cpcn doorway. 
Darinz followed him. 

Hassan bad the 
tal!.iaz in a@ terrifying voice to hiin. 


It was high-noon when tho four wrim-looling hattle- 
ships headed in towards the Golden Horn, the famous | 
Waterway that cuts Constantinyple in two, and felt | 
their way inwards. | 

One by one they dropped their anchors, and five 


man by the throat, and was 
The man 


—Yhere you will see a fuce dawn entirely by means of figures. 


and simultancously there was the sound of (wo 


T want simile faces. 
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struggled, but when Daring also scized him, he 
whimpered. 

“Tell him,” said Daring, his voice not under proyer 
control—* tell him that I will give him much gold if 
he helps us, but that I will kill him and all his family 
if he does not.” 

Hassan nodded, conveyed the words, with additions 
of his own, to the trembling Turk, and, gripping his 
prisoner tightly, resumed his place beside Daring. 

“They go in motor-car, he say. He know the 
people; they come from Caliph Pasha,” said Hassan, 
as they went on. Daring said nothing, Lut the news 
made him sick at heart. There could be only one 
reason for the kidnapping of Kitty Laurance and her 
father——a reason to which even death was preferable. 

Quickly and skiifully he guided the car out of the 
slums, heading ior the road pointed out to him by 
iiassan. It was going to be a race for life. At the 
very Icast the kidnappers had ten minutes’ start—anil 
ten minutes in a fifteen miles run is a lot where a 
powerful car is concerned. 

Gritting his teeth, Daring coaxed the big, beautiful 
machine on at her ufmost speed. Objects by the 
wayside flashed for an instant, and thea disappears |, 
anil the car once or twice rocked dangerously. But on 
she went, responsive to the driver's least touch, her 
engine humming with a magnificent rhythin and sonor- 
ance. Once Daring glanced at the speedometer in 
front of him; the puinter was opposite sixty on tho 
dial; they were going at the speed of an express train! 

For six or seven minutes Daring drove on in silence 
mile after mile being caten up, but siiil there was n» 
sign of the other car. Presently, however, the r 
bent. almost half round. Daring took the curve rec'.- 
lessly. but successfully, and then, about a mile in front, 
he saw the fugitives speeding along. 

“You must catch in five mile or they get inside 
the Palace,” Daring heurd Hassan say. He made no 
rey-ly ; he was doiny all in his power; the car could not 


vol 


gv any faster. 

Vive miles!) On they sped in their race for lite. 
Gradually, bit by bit, they gained on the car in front. 
Now they were only three-quarters of a mile behind 
now half'a mile—now a quarter. Caliph Pasha’e peo) te 
must have known that they were bein, chased ant 
overtaken, but they gave no sign of givin: in, On thw 
contrary, they were plainly going on us hard as they 
could. 

“ Fire a shot over them!” shouted Daring. 
| A bluejacket did so, the report of his rilte echoing 
amonz the hills to the right. But the fugitives took no 
notice ; they slackened their speed not one ¥ hit. 

The race went grimly on. Now only two mites 
remained till the Pasha’s place would be gained. ‘Ute 
position was critical, for once inside the gates there 
was no knowing what might happen. 

Gradually Daring’s car overhauled the other till only 
yards separated them. Caliph Pasha’s palace could 
be scen in the distance when suddenly an inspiratica 
came to Daring: he could not pass the car, and he dard 
not force a cvllision, but be could stop it for all that. 
“Fire at the back tyres and puncture then!’ 
he jerked over his shoulder. 

The crack of two rifles burst forth, anl 
simultancously there was the sound of two 

»istol-like reports—the tyres had been burst. 
Kor thirty, forty yards the front car went 
on. and then its two back wheels flattened 
out and it began to drag. 

“ Now the front ones!" cried Daring. 

Two bluejackets leaned out sideways, 
took aim, and fired. Once more there were 
pistol-like reports and then the car started tu 
sink helplessly into the dust. In another 
minute it had come to a forced standsiiil. 

Pulling up, Daring seized his revolver. 
sprang from his seat, and rushed to th 
front car, leaving those in charge of it tu 
the tender mercies of the bluejackets. 

With his finger still on the trigger of his 
gun Daring pulled open the door. 

In a second he was inside the car, and 
there, lying back, their bands securely bound, 
were Mr. Laurance and Kitty. 

“Kitty!” ied Daring, grabbing his 
pocket-nife and cutting the cords which 
bound her and her father. 

Mr. Laurance had a terrified look in his 
face. anil the girl was as pale as death. 
Darin; placed his strong ers round her 

slender body, and rained passionate his-.3 
on her mouth, her forchead, ber eye’. 

© Darling,” she murmured sofily, giving 
hersclf to his embrace. 

“Thank God!” whispered Daring. 

* * * * 


The four Turks who bad had char.e of 

| the car were dead— shot in their attempts to ran 
away, and Kitty. her father, and Dariag were dri. ing 
back to the Embassy. 

“My boy,” said Mr. Laurance quietly on the way 
i back, “I'd kave been dead now and she worse than 
|} dead but for you.” 
| Daring did not speak. 
vet. 
Another of Lieut. Daring’s adventures next week, 
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He could not trust his voice 
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MR. WILLIAM GUILFORD, 


the famou: toastmaster, tells P.W. some stories of dinners and diners. 


Tin: man who is a toastmaster is a man with oon 
most delicate and ticklish of jobs. He is the Dy 
who stag:-manages big banquets, sees that the 
guesis tind their seats, does the necessary introduc- 
tions, and secs to the proper carrying through of 
the evening's programince. He takes his name 
from the fact that it is he who calls cach toast. 

He calls out in stentorian tones, ‘‘My lords 
and gentlemen, be pleased to charge your glasses, 

and pray sileaco for his lordship the chairman, 
who will propose a toast for your acceptance.” 

He is necessarily a man of varied knowledge. 
We must have a thorough knowledge of dining 
from the caterer’s point of view, and yet be a 
master of Court etiquette. He may have to turn 
a hand to arranging chairs, and then say grace 
before an assembly that may contain a Lord 
Mayor, an ambassador or two, and half a doz2n 
members of the Royal Family. He must have the 
hearing of a Prime Minister, the voice of an orator, 
and yct know how dishes should be washed better 
than the man who washes them. And he must have 
simply oceans of tact. 

My Funniest Experience. 

Though I Y have probably beea at more public 
dinners than any man in London since I first took 
up the work of toastmaster (more years ag) than 
I care tu count) thero is no monotony’ about 
them. 

The funniest incidents keep cropping up. I 
remember one dinner which began an hour and a 
half late. had just said grace and sat down, 
when some Taatied sounds came from a platform 
at the end of the room. Four stalwart gentlemen 
had ascended it, and were making great play with 
tuning-forks and throat-clearing. I was staring, 
horror-struck, when the quariette suddenly burst 
juto a musical grace—the grace after meat. That 
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Im Toastmaster- 


they had been in terror of losing 
ener al the last train home, They had been 


done, Gen. diappeared Tf like a con- 
jarer’s rabbit. 
The dinner was so far behind that 


booked to sing that grace and—well, 
they had decided to sing that, grace ! 
The company wero staring at one another, 
wondering whether the lost time was being mado 
up by cutting the dining part of the dinner out 
altogether, when the Lord Mayor rose and 
announced that they were as much mistaken as those 
who thought that two graces meant two dinners. 
Lots of little things have to be arranged before- 
hand between the toastmaster and the speakers. 
For some who are nervous about the carrying 
power of their voices I stand beside the farthest. 
away guests and give some little signal (by pulling 
my beard, for instance) when the orator is not 
making himself properly heard. But many speakers 
never think of this sort of thing and deliver their 
speeches merely to the tablecloth in front of them. 


‘‘Were You Saying Grace?” 


One chairman I remember, with a particularly 
weak voice, who said grace himself without calling 
on the chaplain or me. When he had finishéd, a 
man near him leant over and said, “I didn’ t hear 
a word of that. Were you saying grace ?” 

“T was,” was the answer, “ and it wasn't you 
I was talking to.” 

An after-dinner orator of another sort was a 
small man gifted with a voice so many sizes too 
large for him that when he startcd nervous ladics 
who had never heard him before used to jump in 
their seats. One cvening his stentorian voice had 
just begun to boom throughout the room when 
two men sitting rose and sidled out. As they 
passed a friend sang out: ‘* Hullo, where on carth 
are you off to?” 

“ We're only going out to the balcony to listen 
to F !” was the meek reply. 

The incident of the dinner whiait started very late 
reminds me of another which began even later. 
Everything was unsatisfactory, as everybody was 


NO MORE HOLD-UPS. 
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thinking of last trains. But they all waited bor 
the chief event of the night—the Lord Mayor's 
speech. It came. “Gentlemen,” it ran, “y 
believe some of you are waiting for my aie; 
You'll find it in the Directory. Im going hon ; 

Among a toastmaster’s duties comes the {1 |. _ 
helping a norvons orator who is on the he 
breakdown, and the still more delicate ¢ 
suppressing the man who never means {.) - ; 
These things can be done, and that withon: +). 
knowledg> of anyone not in the seeret. But .- js 
all largely a matter of judicious maniputatio: 
applause. 

When I Fidget With My Tie. 

At every dinner I find scores of guests yi ie ms 
known me and my ways for years. Ii I] « 
round the room and fidget with my tie they 
it means that I want them to back mc Upinwl +. 
ever Ido. When the long-winded one has ro | 
the end of a paragraph and pause3 [ inay 
pre which means a perfect huvrican: 1; 

use which lasts for some time. When it }:2 
died away I call on the next speaker, 

The baffled bore may pull my cuat-tails afte 
wards and expostulate with me I an \ 
mpolopetis for my denseness in thinking the sy... 

nished. 

But of course there are lots of other Jittle (:ici 
and methods up the sleeve of every toastma:' 
And, of course, no toastmaster would take 
scrious a step as that of suppressing & spent 
unless he had the chairman’s autho:iiy bel. 
him. It is delicate work, toastmaste:iiy., 101 
proud to remember that Lord Roberts o: co fob! 

deserved the Victoria Cross. 
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“My dear,” said Mrs. Strongmind, “Tv. 
to accompany me to the town hall tu-ms 
evenin, 

ss Weat for?’ queried the meek and low}; 
half of the combine. 

“T am to lecture on the ‘Dark Site of Mer’ | 
Life,’ ”’ explained Mrs. S., “and I want vou! 
on the platform and pose as one of the illust: 
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Something must be done to put a stop to the “money or your life” outrages which have lately startled London. Below, our cartoonist suzzests 
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WE HAVE 
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SHOOT ALL 
DOUBTFUL 
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NOLD LADIES BY UsiNG ALS 
HREFLECTOR AND PORTABLE To et 
HSPRING PUNCHER COULD GUARD AGAINST 
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several ways of silencing the would-be Dick — 
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CATCHING MACHINE 
MIGHT PROVE VERY 
EFFECTIVE IN 
— JEWELLERS SHOPS)f 
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WOULD AT ONCE: BETRAY HIMSELF 


BULRUSH 
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\F SUDDENLY CON REP BY THIS. 
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DON'T Go 
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MRS. MAYSFIELD, who has a baby of a similar age, and arrang 


the reports cease and, later on, Mr. 


The Second Instalment of a Fine Short Seriai. 


By LADBROKE BLACK. 


THE FIRST INSTALMENT IN A NUTSHELL. 
JOHN FLAXMAN, a cool, calculating man of business, cherishes cne ambition—he wants a son. Eight years of 
his married life slip by before the great event takes place, and it rcsu'ts in the death of his wife. Shortly after, 
John Flaxman is forced to go abroad on business, and he hands his son over to the care of a widow— 


2s for her to send him a weekly rep rt. Suddenly 


Flaxman learns that Mrs. Maysfield has dropped dead from heart failure while 


bathing the two children. Mr. Flaxman returns immediately-to England, but, to hi rt ion, h : 
which of the two children is his. Onz of them has a mole "ve bib ge arm sol ts daieen cae fear 
Mr. ar petty Rida Menstiell'« only living relative— 

THOMA A who has gone to America. The letter is returned through the dead | fee. 
than cast his real son earils by mistake, Mr. Flaxman adopts both the chikiren. SR SRS nee ee Te 


Twenty-five years roll by. Both the boys have grown up and 


have now been taken into their father’s business 


Mr. Flaxman is convinced that Peter, the industrious one, with a mole on his right arm, is his son. Peter is also 
cealident of the same fact, and he does his best to cause a rupture between Henry and his father in the hop: that he 


will inherit the latter’s fortune. 


In Mr. Flaxman’s absence, Peter vir'ua'ly runs the business, and he has found a position in the office for Dora 


Strang, a girl he betrayed, and now fears and hates. 


day when Mr. Flaxman and Henry are both out, a man sends up his card, Thomas Barclay.” 


Peter says he will see him. No sooner has Barclay been shown into Peter’s room than Dora Strang goes down on 


onc knee outside the door and listens to the conversation. 
Thomas Barclay is down on his luck. 


When he finishes the letter, Peter's face is ashen. 


“T'll give you anything you want,” he says, “ only don’t take that letter to Mr. Flaxman.” 

Barclay looks at him quickly and a shrewd grin spreads itself on his face. 

“Lor,” he says, “I hadn’t thought of that before—the old man’s money—you've got the mole on your arm—you're 
my nephew—and you're frightened the other will get the dollars.” 

Peter shivers as if with the cold. His lips make the movements of speech, but for a time no sound is forthcoming. 

“It isn’t that,” he gasps at length. ‘ According to that letter | am Mr. Flaxman’s son, but the other—Henry— 
who is like a brother to me—will be turned out and disinherited if you go to Mr. Flaxman.” 


The Girl Who 
Heard All. 


Stanprva@ there in 
tho office, Thomas 
Barclay studied his 
companion’s livid 
face closely. 

“Say!” he ex- 
claim at last, na 
“you're not trying fies 
to play any gamo 
wilh me, are you?” 

“ Why should I 
want to play aon 
game with you,’ 
answered Poter, 
flushing. ‘Jt is 
for my interests 
that the truth 
should be known. 
I am Mr. Flax- 
inan’s son — tho _ 
rightful heir to his property." Something like surprise 
showed itself for a moment in Barclay’s face. He 
stared closely at Peter, and then putting his hat on 
the desk, he returned to his scat. 

“ Well, it’s nice of you to want to stand by your 
friend,” he said, crossing his legs. ‘ Understand, I 
don't want to upset anybody's apple-cart. You can 
Ict the old man go to his grave not knowing which is his 
son, 80 that the property will be divided equally 
between you. But how do I stand over this * ” 

“You shall have the four hundred if you keep 
silent,” answered Peter. 

Barclay shook his head. 

“T'm not mean, especially as you're going to do the 
handsome by my nephew, but I’m broke. If it were 
worth four hundred to show that letter to Mr. Flaxman, 
it should be worth eight hundred to keep it to myself.” 

There was silence for a space in the oftice. Peter was 
standing with his hands gripped nervously behind his 
back, thinking desperately, fecling that Barclay’s 
shrewd gaze never left his face. 

* Look here,” broke in Barclay suddenly, ‘ we'll 
e:ll it seven hundred. That'll give me a chance to 
Lezin life again in America.” 

Peter drew himself up lie a man who has made a 


resolve. 

“Very woll, Mr. Barclay, you shall have seven 
handed. It is understood, of course, that vou leave 
England immediately and never communicate to Mr. 
Flaxman this information which might spoil all Henry's 


He, 


fi 


Peter serzed hev wrist on! 


iradyyed 
her towards him 


He has learnt of the Flaxman mystery and he i i? ideration, 
to tell Mr. Flaxman which of the two men is really his son. To prove his genuineness ke reel Gx 5 (eller wea 


{com his sister, Mrs. Maysfield, which says that she has a baby boy with a mole on its right arm. 


reads out a letter received 


prospects. The letter, of course, you will hand to 
me. 


_ Barclay laughed—a hoarse, guttural laugh that 
jarred Peter's already overstrained nerves. 

“No, that’s not in the bargain,” he said. ‘“ I'll keep 
the Ictter. But for the rest it’s a cinch. I'll sail for 
America to-morrow morning.” 

In vain Peter tried to bargain, pointing out that he 
had no security that Barclay would keep his word, 
but he was handicapped in his argument by his one 
desire to get rid or the man at all cost. He must 
remove this danger from his path, if it was only for a 
few months. During that time much might happen. 
In the end he had to give way, taking the precaution, 
however, of making certain of Barclays departure from 
the country by arranging that four hundred pounds 
should be posted that night to an address in New 
York, to await his arrival there. 

He went again to the safe. Fortunately it contained 
just enough notes to make up the sum required. In 

is eagerness to be rid of the man, he accompanied him 
to a neighbouring post-office, and in his presence 
registered and posted the notes to the value of four 
hundred pounds to the address in New York. Then, 
scarcely knowing what he said, he bade him good-bye 
and hastened back to the oftice. There, leaning 
forward on his desk with his hands to his head, he 
tried to face the situation. 

He was not John Flaxman’s son: he was only the 
child of Mrs. Maysfield. The mole on his arm was 
conclusive evidence. The fortune on which he had | 
counted would never be his if the truth became known. ; 

But would the truth ever be discovered ? Barclay, 
the one man who knew the sccret, had been disposed 
of—at any rate foratime, He wasstiil John Flaxman’s | 
favourite, and ho knew that Henry was in such 
disfavour that only a few morc indiscretions would | 
lead to his dismissal. That consummation must be ! 
hastened as soon as ible. 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, his eyes 
involuntarily turned towards the safe. There was 
another danger in his path which in the nervous 
excitement of his interview with Barclay, he had for- 
gotten. He had taken seven hundred pounds of the 
firm's money and somehow or other it must be repaid. 

An exclamation of despair escaped his lips. Although 
he had always been careful and saved every penny he 
could, he did not possess anything like so large a sum. 
The secret establishment he kept fur Dora Strang and 
her child had been a severe drain upon his resources. 
He cursed the girl and his own folly under his breath. 

But how to get the money? He rose frum bis chair 
and was beginning to pace the floor when be caught 
sight of a figure standing in the doorway. It was Dora. 

“ What are you doing here, Dora?” he asked. 

She came qnictly into the roc:u, closing the door 


The other day Jones was struggling to get on « tram-car to 


behind her. He noticed with alarm that thcre was 
something odd about her manner. She was unusually 
pale, and when she spoke it was in a voice strange and 
uneasy. 

“T have never left the office yet, she said, and as 
her eyes sought his, he started. 

“T told you to go more than an hour ago. What 
have you been doing here * ” 

He moved towards her anzrily, and she shrank from 
him with a frightened look in her eyes. 

“It's no use being angry with me, Peter,” sho 
stammered. ‘I heard everything.” 

He seized her wrist and dragged her towards him, 
looking down into her face with an evil scowl. 

“ You were listening at the door?” 

“Yes,” she cacao “Oh, don’t hurt my wrist, 
Peter. It can't make any difference now.” 

He flung her from him with an oath. His secret was 
no longer a secret. He had got rid of Thomas Barclay, 
but this girl, whom he hated, with that concentrated 
dislike with which a man of his type regards the woman 
he has wronged, knew the truth also—knew that ho 
was not John Flaxman’s gon, and that Henry was the 
rightful heir. 

She came towards bim timidly. with tears in her eycs, 
and gently put one of her little hands on his arm. 

Peter,” she eobbed, “don’t be angry with me. I 
won't hetray you.” 

He would have liked to have shaken off her grasp 
and have turned and cursed her to her face—to have 
told her that he loathed and hated her, and that ho 
desired nothing so much in life than that she and her 
son should be dead. But not for nothing had he for 
i played a part, masking his real feelings, keeping 

is passions in subjection, and acting in the face of tho 
world a réle very different to his true character. 

This discipline of deception stood him in good stead 
now. The girl who knew his secret was to be feared. 
At all costs he must win her to his side and bind her to 
his interests. Even as he realised this, his face changed. 
and with the consummate skill of an actor, he was 
bending over her, smiling into her face. 

“I know you will never betray me, Dora,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Forgive me if I was harsh just now. 
The news that man brought me was a shock, ani I[ 


| hed scarcely recovered myself when you camo in.”’ 


She forgave everything if only he were gentle to her, 
and, with a little sob of pleasure, she Iet him gather her 
into his arms. 

“* Nobody need ever know, Peter,” she said. ‘‘ You've 
got rid of that man, and Mr. Flaxman is certain you 
are his son.” 

* But don't you see, dearest, there is always a risk,” 
he answered. ‘“ Until it is absolutely certain that 
Mr. Flaxman will leave mo his moncy, I am at his 
mercy. He might bear the truth, and I should! bo 
penniless. Then, you see, how would it be possible fur 
me to make you my wife?” 

She clung more tightly to him, and he could fecl that 
she was crying. 

“Don't let him ever know,” she answered. ‘ Ho 
doesn’t like Mr. Henry. If you could get him to turn 
him out of doors, then it would be quite safc.” 

He gently stroked her hair with his hand. 

* It's not all as simple as that, Dora. I had to pay 
that man for his silence—to get him out of the country, 
for my sake and your sake. I had to take the moncy 
from the safe and somehow or other it’s got to be 
repaid.” 

Sho lay still in his arms for a moment, and then 
suddenly she struggled from his embrace. Her eyes 
were shining and wet, and her face was flushed. 

“Why should you put it back?” she asked. 
= Nobody would think you had taken it.” 

Her manner was wild and excited. A plan had 
flashed into her shallow brain which seemed likely to 
give her what she most desired in life—Peter as her 
husband, the recognised father of her child, and, as a 
step to this, the final removal of Henry from all chance 
of participating in the Flaxman fortune. For right or 
wrong she cared nothing ; she desired only that Peter 
should get what he wanted and that he should make 
her his wife. 

‘Don’t you see,” she gasped. 
Henry had taken this 
disinherit him at once.’ 

An exclamation escaped from Peter's lips and he 
stared thoughtfully at Dora with a new expression of 
hope in his face. 

* Yes, I sce,” he said slowly, and then began thought- 
fully to pace the floor, while Dora watched him wiih 
the patient adoring eyes ci an anime. 


, 


“Tf it was thought 
money, Mr. Flaxman would 


i 


go to business. 
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Presently he stopped and turned to her. . 

“Tf you will stand by me through this,” he said, 
"* we will make everything come right. I think I sce a 
way of getting what we want.” 

fie vouchsafed her no further explanation, and she, 
glorying in this new sense of companionship with the 
man she loved, even though it was a companionship in 
treachery, was content. 

He locked up the office, having first put the keys of 
the safe in his pocket, and then seeing into a taxi, 
ho bent his own steps in the direction of home. 

John Flaxman hadJong since removed from the old 
town house where his wife had died after making her 
last great sacrifice at the altar of love. With the 
passing of years his fortune had increased enormously 
and he had purchased the palatial estate of Marston 
Hall in Hertfordshire some seventeen miles from 
London. It was nearly nine o'clock before Peter 
reached his destination. The servant who admitted 
him told him that the family was still at dinner. 
Before entering the dining-room he wet ey 
upstairs, but instead of going into his own room, 
he entered the room next door, which was occupied 
by Henry. 

As usual, the room wag in complete disorder. Henry 
had come back from his golf with only a few minutes 
in which to dress and his clothes were flung anywhere 
on the floor. Petes looked about for his waistcoat, 
and finding it in a corncr by the window, picked it up. 
Then he took a bunch of keys from his pocket, and, 
placing them in the waistcoat, flung back the garment 
into the place from which he had taken it. 

A few moments later he had entered the dining-room 
with his usual quiet, self-contained demeanour, 
apologising to Mr. Flaxman for being late on the 
g!ounds of business. 

“TI wish srery io was 80 attentive to their duties, 
my boy,” said dohn Flaxman, with a flashing glance in 
the direction of Henry, who was sitting in a state of 
abject mental dejection, making a pretence of eating 
his dessert. 

It was clear from the ominous silence in the room 

that there had been the promised scence. For tho 
hundredth time John Flaxman had spoken his mind 
with regard to Henry’s aversion to business, with the 
result that a shadow had been cast over the meal. 
Lyon, seated at the end of tho table opposite her 
guardian and looking more beautiful than ever in her 
evening gown, made an heroic attempt to keep the 
conversation out of the unpleasant paths to which it 
was again drifting, 

“Poor Peter,” she said, “you must be hungry. 
1ll go and see the servants about your dinner. We 
waited for you as long as we could.” 

As she rose, Henry jumped to his feet to open the 
door. She caught his appealing glance as she was 
passing out, and she paused a moment on the threshold. 

“I want Henry to come and play billiards with me, 
Uncle,” she said. “I know you don’t like being 
hurried over your wine, and you and Peter can havo a 
talk while Henry and I amuce ourselves.” 

John Flaxman, with a glowering brow, made some 
inarticulate noise in his throat, which Henry chose 
to translate as permission to retire. When once he 
was in the billiard-room with Mary his dejection 
seemed to vanish as if by magic, and his high spirits 
returned. 

** Thanks Mary, so much,” he said, as he found her a 
cue. “I thought I should never get through dinner.” 

She glanced towards him with a smile that was oven 
more than friendly. She seemed about to admonish 
him, and he in pretended dismay broke in before she 
could utter a word. 

“Oh, please don’t, Mary! I know I’m lazy and 
idle and dissolute, and all the rest of it, but I do hate 
that horrible office so. Idon’t want to be a Japancse 
merchant, and I devoutly wish nobody had ever 
discovered Japan.” 

“But you ought to try for Uncle's sake, Henry,” 
she said. 

“I do,” he answered eagerly. “You don’t know 
how hard I try, not only for his sake but for yours, 
becauso you wish it.” 

She blushed a little and he, putting down the cue he 
had sclected, went towards her and took her in his arms. 

“Yes, Mary, for your sake. If it wasn't for the 
thought that I must be separated from you, I would 
throw the whole business up to-morrow and clear off 
to Canada. It’s only because I love you that life is 
bearable at all.” 

“Henry, Henry,” she whispered, and as he bent 
over her, she raised her face to his so that he might 
Kiss her on the lips. 

** Have courage,” she said, “ the time we have to wait 
for each other won't scem so long if we are brave and 
do our duty. Twomore years and I shall be my own 
mistress to do as I wish. “And then you know, dearest, 
T will be your wife.” 

They forgot all about their proposed game of 
billiards in their talk of love. For somo months now 
they had been secretly pledged to one another, and the 
rare occasions on which they found an opportunity of 

speaking alone were not to be lost. On the settee 
which ran along one side of the billiard-room wall they 
eat down, he with his arm around her waist, and they 
apoke in whispers of all their hopes and dreams, 
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Suddenly they were startled by the panting of a 
motor on the drive outside. There were footsteps in 
tho hall ; they heard the front door open and close, and 
then the sound of a a as it moved away and 

rred softly down the drive. . 
i servant entered the room somewhat abruptly, 
giving Henry only just time to jump to his feet and to 
pretend to be busily occupied in chalking a cue. 

“The master told me to tell you, miss,” said the 
servant, addressing Mary, ‘that he has had to go to 
the city on business and won't be back till nearly 
midnight.” 

“To the city,” exclaimed Mary. ‘Do you know 
what’s taken him out to-night, James ?” 

The servant hesitated. 

“T don't rightly know,-miss,” he said, “ but I did hear 
Mr. Peter say something about the keys of the offico 
safe being lost and the master was in a great way about 
it. Perhaps it’s that that has taken him to town.” 


“You Are No 
Son of Mine!” 


Dorma their 
long drive to town 
John Flaxman and 
Peter hardly 
spoke. The news 
that Peter had 
communicated at 
dinner had 
seriously troubled 
the old man. All 
his life he had 
been accustomed 
to do everything 
by system, and any 
variation from pre- 
scribed rules made 
him restless and 
uneasy—the keys 
that should have 
been brought back 
to the house and 
handed into his keeping, lust, he regarded as a very 
scrious matter indeed. 

He had cross-examined Peter sharply on the subject, 
but had failed to elicit any material information. 
The keys had been there that morning, and had been 
used at ten o'clock to lock up in the safe the cash 
payments that had been made by the agents of the 
country retail establishments. Afterwards they had 
been replaced in the drawer of Peter's desk, and it was 
not until he was leaving the office, he declared, that he 
had found they were missing. . 

Already somewhat upset by his scene with Henry, 
John Flaxman had worked himself into such a state 
of uneasiness over this news that at last nothing would 
satisfy him but to motor to town and see to the matter 
immediately. In less than an hour they were rolling 
rapidly through the silent strects of the city, an 
presently drew up outside the office. Together they 
entered the premises, and immediately made their way 
to the room occupied by Peter. 

John Flaxman had brought his Guplicats key with 
him, and without waiting any time he unlocked the 
safe while Peter stood a few feet away watching him 
curiously, 

“How much money do you say was put in here this 
morning,” John Flaxman asked, looking up after a 
moment’s examination. , 

“T have an account of the exact sum in my drawer, 
sir,” replied Petcr. 

He went to his desk, and, pulling open the drawer, 
took out a slip of paper. 

“Seven hundred and thirteen pounds.’* 

“In notes, I suppose ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“You took the number of the notes ?”” 

Peter’s face betrayed a certain perplexity, and as he 
answered the old man, he crunched the slip of paper 
into a ball in his hand. 

“No, sir, I didn't,”” he answered. “As a matter of 
fact I was extremely busy and I intended to do it before 
leaving the office to-night, but when I wanted to go to 
the safe I couldn't find the keys.” 

John Flaxman’s face looked unusually stern and 


Peter gare vent to an exclamation 
of surprise, and examined the safe 
Sor himself. 


im. 

“ Well, it’s too late now. Nearly all the notes have 
gone. Of the ecven hundred and thirtcen pounds, only 
thirteen pounds is left.” 

Peter gave vent to an exclamation of surprise, and 
striding ed across the floor, examined the safe 
for himself. There was an expression of amazement on 
his face as he loolcd up at John Flaxman. 

“Whatever can it mean, sir?” he asked. “I put 
the money there myself this morning ; the cashier saw 
me do it.” 

“Tt means simply that some dishonest person has 
obtained posscssion of the key during your absence 
from the office and has gone off with seven hundred 

unds, And, moreover, we have no hope of recover- 
ing the amount.” 
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“Why not, sir?” 

“* Because you neglected to take the numbers , [tl 
notes.” 

With his hands in his pockets Peter slowly tore 
small pieces the slip of paper he had taken from |; 
desk. He had not omitted to take the numbers of 1}, 
notes, but fortunately he was able to destroy the unly 
record that existed—the record which woul fits 
doubtedly have led to the discovery of Thomas Pay |i. 
and his own relations with the brothcr of \}.. 
Maysfield. . 

“Tam extremely sorry, sir,” he replied, in appari rt 
confusion. I know it was careless of me, but | \ « 
so pressed for time this morning that I hardly hid a 
moment to spare.” 

John Flaxman contented himself with a grunt of 
disapproval. He had never found Peter remiss li §: >» 
in anything relating to the business, and ho had to. 
great a sense of justice to blame him for what si i-14.. 
an excusable oversight. It was a piece of carcle-ji.4 
of which he felt confident Peter would never be sii; 
again. = 

As a matter of fact, the actual loss of the mon 
troubled him little. To him seven hundred po: 
was a mere trifle, but he was gravely concerned alu ii: 
the presence of some dishonest person in the ofli: c tu 
which the loss pointed. 

“‘ What callers had you to-day ?” 

Peter ran through the list of names, assuring })/:) 
that he had never left any of the persons menti:::| 
alone in the office for one moment, 

‘And you locked your office door when you :...: 
out to lunch ?” John Flaxman asked. 

Peter replied in the affirmative. 

“* You are positive that nobody was left alone ju 11.’ 
room? Think now, my boy, for it is of the ei: 
importance that we should stop theso dishwu . 
practices at once.” 

Peter, with his eyes fixed on the floor, seemed ts. 
going over in his mind all the events of the day. 

‘*T locked up the money a few minutes after {1 \:. 
You looked in half-an-hour afterwards, and then I... 
came in. I certainly did——” 

He hesitated and looked confused. John Flavin, 
with his eyes fixed on his face, sternly bade him 4. «». 

“T did leave this room for a few moments Ji" 
Henry was here, but that was the only occasivn, aii i 
am afraid hardly helps us as to what wo want tu ini 
out.’ 

John Flaxman plunged his hands into his tres: + 
peskans and took a few short turns up and down ti 

oor. 

“We. had better be getting home,” he said ai la. 
suddenly looking at his watch. ‘ We can speal «i 
this matter on our way back.” 

As they sat side by side in the motor, John Flite 1 
put a number of questions to Peter, and all cf th. 14 
concerned Henry—what he had been doing of 1a‘. 
whether he bad shown any signs of extravagit:. 
whether he had been getting into debt, and to «!! 
these Sega Peter replied in that ha'f-grid: 
way which suggested that he was trying to hide ike 
real truth about Henry’s life from John Flasman. _ 

The old man listened without comment to every th!2 
that was said, and it was not until he had got tothe evi 
of his questions that he turned suddenly to Peter. anc. 
putting his hand on: his arm, spoke in an alniv-: 
passionate voice. 

“For the last twenty-six years my footsteps hav» 
been dogged by a ay atery You know the stu 
you know how my wife died giving birth to a son - thy 
son I had hoped and longed for. You know how ! 
some cruel interposition of Fate I returned from ‘h- 
East to find that I was unable to decide which of 1: 
two babies was my child. For a long time, Peter. | 
have suspected, without having any proofs, which «! 
you two boys is my son, and I tell you now that | «1 
confident that Henry is no son of mince.” 

After this unusual outburst, John Flaxman relap:' 
into silence, leaning back against tho padded cushivr- 
of the seat with his brows knit and an unusual {!'- 
upon his cheeks, Peter saw that his cue was sili. 
and even that silence the old man construed as bein; 
due to a manly and friendly desire to shield Henry. 

It was midnight when they got back to Marston 1I.."’. 
Mary had long since retired to bed, and Henry ¥-- 
amusing himself by practising shots on tho billi'! 
table. The click oft e balls reached John Flaxnis:: - 
cars as the scrvant was helping him off with bis v- 
in the hall and he frowned. : 

“You will please come with me, Peter,” be si". 
Icading the way towards the billiard-room. ; 

As they entered the room Henry looked up with 9u 
exclamation of surprise. . 7 

“I thought you were never coming back,” he sats 
and then seeing John Flaxman’s grave face, he adi. "' 
“T hope there’s nothing amiss, cir ?” 

“ Put down your cue and leave this idle game + 
which you waste so much time,” John Flaxni' 
answered sternly. “I’ve a very scrious matter tv 
speak to you about.” 3 

hed id as he was bid, looking towards Peter in- 

uiringly inthe hope of getting some hint as to what w«5 
the matter. But Peter's face was blank, and the litt’ 
shake of his head that he gave seemed to indicate that 

(Continued at foot of next page-) 
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HOW WAR NEWS COMES. 7 


The Task of the Sub-Editor in Deciphering a | 
Telegram Sent from the Front is a Hard One. | 


On reading a morning paper, when a big war is 


in progress, you will often find the following 
OG adsl ode 
“ Our correspondent telegraphs that a bi 
hattle has begun at So-and-So.”’ . 
On pi up another morning paper you will 
learn tl armies are concentrating on the place | 


already mentioned, and that a battle is imminent. 
In the face of such a flat contradiction the average 
nan throws down his paper in disgust, declaring 

tat there is no such as reliable news. If he | 
cave the matter a serious thought, however, he | 
vould marvel that war news is ever received | 
correctly, for there are all sorts of difficulties to 
surmount. 

In the Balkan war most of the expert tele- 
craphists have been called to the front, and so 
sending @ wire from Bulgaria has been left to people 
who hardly know a dot from a dash. - 7 

The messa posite is actuall rt of one 
sent off Mise Eeaith Durhan, the ‘amous lady 
Corres} tt of the Damy Curonicte. Try and 
sce if you ean read it. 


What it Might Mean—but Doesn't. 


The first line might mean anything. The second 
line and the word robpirre suggest that something 
was constructed last winter, on modern principles, 
to re robbery. Following three more unin- 
tclligible words you puzzle out that somebody, or 
something, was surrounded by wire entanglements, 
and that the sender of the message rode over the 
plains last May and saw several eochs (possibly 
scouts). But this does not fit in with “in course 
of construction and was not allowed to approach.” 
‘The end of the wire might read: Montenegri 


kept heavy fire on Golem, which replied: 
ey Sop wamieetiann! ”; or, in other words, asked 
fur a trace. . This is the message that some poor 
sub-editor has got to unravel. Here is the correct 
readings 

“Near -Ajhac. The fort at Golem is very 
strong, and was constructed on modern principles 
list winter (full stop). Redoubts have been 
built and surrounded E wire entanglements (full | 
stop) Only last May t acs over the plains and 


time the Editor of the TE 
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‘saw several such in course of construction, but I | out of his life. 
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A brilliant sub-editor, however, 


was not allowed to approach near enough to examine suggested looking up Whitsuntide in the Prayer 


them (full stop). The Montenegrins opened a very 
(full stop). 

Altogether different, isn’t it ? 

War correspondents are not allowed to send off 
anything whatever in code. Everything they 
write must be plain and straightforward, so that the 


| censor can see exactly what message is being sent. | 


War Correspondent’s Clever Bluff. 


through sooeelly enough, but the difficulty there 
e 


was to dodge the censor and get an apparentl 
oe message shim that was cally 
in code. 


Bennet Burleigh, the correspondent for the 


Datry TELEGRAPH, got through a message at the | a fire in the cellar. 


end of the war that has remained famous. 


wired was ‘“ Whitsurtide Greetings.” For scme 


Book. 
heavy fire on Golem, which at once replied | 


“ Peace I leave with you,” was the meaning of 


| the message. Bennet Burleigh had, in fact, wired 


that peace had been si: A Sooge the censor, 
had he understood, would never have let the news go 
through. 


— 


Farmes Gries (who has just cashed a cheque) : 


i ‘I don’t think this money’s right.” 


In a war like the Boer War, messages came | sur: I think you'll find it ouersct 1” 


Cashier: “‘ Would you mind counting it again, 


Farmer Giles (having done so): ‘ Yes; but you 
be careful, young man—it’s only just right.” 


Wee (in alarm): “John, I have just discovered 
What shall we do to get the 


All he | guests out of the house in safety ?” 


Husband: “i'll call the fire brigade, while you 


LEGRAPH was puzzled | announce to the guests that Lucy will sing a song.”* 


ee 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 
VOR DSWARD FOREIGN AND COLONIAL TELEGRAMS 


| WEAR AJHACK? ONSUZEIN STP DOR GOLOHA OS VE RYSTRONE, 
VOMSTAG CTED LAST WINTER KODIRN PRINCIPLES STOP 
MagPriReEinsEw Godt 1eAON END SVRAVONDED BY MIRE 
ENTAGLESENTS STOP LAST Say #ROLE OVER PLAIN AND SA@ 
SEUERAR SOCH IN COORSE OF CONSTENCHTION ON BOT COOLD 

< MOTAPAROACH STOP WONTENEGRINS KERT WEG HEFRY FIRE ONS” 


7 ae 
se COLEMA HW ICH REPLIED. STOP GONBARDEMENT—— 


How would you translate this war telegram? {tis supposed to ke written in English. 


something serious was on foot. As he turned to where 
Sohn Flaxman was sitting and stood by his side, he 
tried to think of all his ions from duty in order to 
discover the one for which he was about to be repri- 
manded. He had already been taken to task for 
lcaving the office that day in order to play golf, but 
not for the life of him could he recall any other 
offence, 

“ What is the matter sir?” he asked. 
haven't offended you further in any way.” 

John Flaxman was staring at him from under his 
Knitted brows, and not even Henry, accustomed as he 
was to take the most cheerful view of affairs, could 
translate his glance 
indeed, almost actu: hostile. - 

* That remains to be seen,”’ answered the old man 
grimly. “I shall want you to answer a few questions 
first. Have you been running into debt?” 

Henry, from a desire to tell the absolute truth, 
hesitated @ moment before he replicd, and this hesita- 
tion only confirmed John Flaxman’s suspicions. 

* Ki answer me,” he said. 


“ Nothing very much,” Se Henry. ‘ Nothing 


“TI hope I 


It seemed, 


HY SON—OR A STRANGER'S ? (contd. from p. 634). 
as one of amiability. 
| 


more than usual—I mean nothing that I shan’t be able 


to pay,” 

“T kmow you live an extravagant life,” went on 
John Flaxman sternly.‘ A young man who refuses to | 
attend te his duties but steals every moment he | 
possibly can to devote himself to idle amusements, ; 
cannot fail to lapse into a dissolute way of life.” | 
‘ “ held up hip hand as Henry was about to protest 
iotly, : 

“Thank you, you needn’t trouble me with your | 
protestations of innocence. I have lived a long time ; 
in the world, and I know exactly to what such courses | 
lead. I gay that you are extravagant and dissolute, | 
and mere Noateadition will in no way affect my | 
judgment.” | 

Peter, standing by the door, saw that Henry had | 
flushed crimson, and he knew by the set of his body, | 
his clenched fists, and the resolute way in which he held | 
his head, that he was putting a great restraint upon | 
his tem 7 : 

‘ Thet is not really the pu for which I desire to | 
Speak to you,” continued Soke Flaxian, “ though it 
has a very material bearing on the affair. The keys 


of the office safe have been lost. 
they are?” 

e asked the question sharply, keeping his eyes fixed 
on Henry’s face, and it seemed to him that if ever a 
man showed a guilty conscience that man was Henry 
with his flushed features and nervous manner. 

“I know nothing about the keys of the office safe,” 
he replied; in spite of the restraint he was putting on 
himself, speaking heatedly. ‘‘ Why should you think 
that I know anything about them, sir ? "’ 

Peter came forward hurriedly from his place by the 
door and put his hand with a show of affection on 
Henry’s arm. 

“Don't get angry, Henry. It’s quite all right. 
Nobody, of course, suspects you. But the keys have 
been taken and, what is worse, seven hundred pounds’ 
worth of notes have been stolen from the safe.” 

Before Henry could express his surprise, John 
Flaxman broke in. 

“That will do, Peter. 
shicld Henry any longer. 


BE ASSURED 


Do you know where 


It is uscless attempting to 
Let him answer for himself. 


that 
TO INSURE 
with the 


OCEAN cuirantes 
Corporation Ltd., Moorgate St., London, 


secures 


EASE OF MIND, 
Safeguarded Interests 


and 
Liberal Compensation 


TEN MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. 


What explanation can you give of this unfortunate 
incident 2?” 

Up to this moment- Henry had been able to master 
the sense of injustice that burnt in his breast, but now 
it flared out in a burst of righteous indignation. 

“This is more than I can stand, sir,’’ he said passion- 
ately. ‘‘ If your words mean anything they imply that 
you suspect me of having stolen the money. You are 
calling me a thicf to my face.” 

He could not have expressed himself more unfor- 
tunately. Opposition of any sort brought out the 
worst side of John Flaxman’s nature. However, he 
might have been inclined to act had Henry given a 
direct reply to his question, he was now determined 
that the boy should be compelled to bring forward 
proofs of his innocence. 

‘* Protests are useless,’ he said coldly. ‘I want 
proofs. You were the only person left alone in the 
office, and since you were left alone in the office the keys 
have been missing. Where are the keys?” 

With a gesture of raze Ilenry turned out his pockets, 
letting the contents roll on the floor. 

“There, you can see for yourself if I have the keys, 


| Perhaps you would like to search my bedroom ? ” 


John Flaxman rose quietly to his feet, an expression 
of stubbornness on his grim face. 

“I will adopt the ouge stion you were good cnough 
to make. You will kindly accompany me.” 

He walked out of the room, up the stairs to the bed- 
room and switched on the light, Henry following, 
speechless with rage and white to the lips with the 
tempest of his indignation. 

Methodically John Flaxman picked up the clothes 
that were lying on the floor, and went through the 
contents of the pockets. Last of all he found the 
waistcoat. He had his back to Henry as he examined 
it, but suddenly he turned, and as he did so Henry gave 
vent to an exclamation of surprise. There in his hand 
were the keys of the office safe. 

The old man looked steadily at him for a moment 
with a concentrated bitterness and contempt in his 
glance ; then he pointed to the door. 

“Go!” he said, in even tones, that were all the 
more biting because of theis calmness. “Go! thief 
and liar, and never let me see you again. You are no 
son of mine.” 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


—For the five best sayings I will give Briar Pipes. Mark postcards “ Knocked.’’ (See page 650.) 
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£250 


OFFERED EVERY WEEK. 


NO GOALS REQUIRED. 
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OFFERED EVERY WEEK. 


Closing Date Friday, Dec. 20th. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO.—0n the entry form below you will find the mames of clubs taking 


part in matches to be played on Saturday, December 


2st. 


You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and capabilities of the various clubs, and 
decide in each case which club you think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which you 
belisve will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a draw, then leave in names of both teams. 


The clubs whose names we give are all in the English or 
Southern League, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advised to keep a record of 
their matches before you. The names of the players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already 
know them. : 

Thero are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the names and doings of nearly every 
prominent player are known to them, and the matches in 
which they are enga, are of as much interest to them as 
the news in a duily paper is to the ordinary reader. : 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams; but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest that 
a handbook giving details of last season’s play will be very 
helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the reader 
who guesses haphazard, but the one who his forecast 
on his knowledge of the capabilities of the teams engaged. 

1t must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary to 
exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 
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As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
judgment, we recommend ‘Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 3d. (or t free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which willbe found complete information regard- 
ing teams, records of p ay te Past seasons, and 
results of corres in ague matches played 
fast season, all of which are of enormous assist- 
ance in marking your coupon. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. - 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t cross out either. 

2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. 

8. Each competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless this condition is complied with the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 

4. When you have filled up the etry form, cut it out 
and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 16” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. 
All attempts must arrive not later than first. pos' 
Friday, December 20th. 

5. Only one coupon may be sent by each reader. 
6. The sum of £250 will bo awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the 
matches played. In the event of a tic this sum will 
bo divided. In the event of two or more matches not 
being played, the £250 will not be awarded. 

Should no competitor give the correct results of all 

the matches played, £25 will be awarded to the 

competitor who sends the entry form containing the 
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tie this sum will be divided. 


8 The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will 
not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

9. The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY does not 
assume any responsibility for any alterations that may 
be made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 

10. Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

11. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


12. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will bo 
eligible for this competition. 


Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us Unfolded. 


Pearson's Football Contest 


No. 16. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Dec. 21st. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don’t cross out either. 


Derby County v Manchester City 
Sheffield Wetinesday v Everton 
Manchester United v Gidham Athistio 
Notts County v Chelsea 
Tottenham Hotspur v Bradford City 
Barnsley v Lincoln City 
Blackpool v Preston North End 

v Bristol City 
Bradford v Clapton Orient 
Crimsby Town v Birmingham 
Leloester Fosse v Hull City 
Northampton v uth Afgyle 
Queen’s Park Rangers v C Palace 
Stoke v Exeter City 
Swindon Town v Brighton & Hove A. 
Norwich City v Reading 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-enamed club. 


I agree to abide by the decision published tn 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘‘ Pearson’s 


Weekly.” 
Signature ooecceceecisceee sexerevesiee aU eRe RENEE eRe F 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST NO. 12, 


Matches played on Saturday, Nov. 23rd. 
In this contest the prize of £25 has been awarded to 


greatest number of correct results. In the event of a | ALBert OAKLEY, 14 Romford Road, Stratford, E., who 
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FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Firmer Referees are Wanted. 

Tuere has been a lot of talk and letter-writing 
lately anent referees and rough play in football, and 
the referee generally comes in for a very large share of 
the abuse. 

There is little doubt that if referees would only take 
their courage in both hands, and give marching orders 
to players who indulge in foul tactics, on the first 
offence, the game would be improved considerably. 
Yo caution a player several times before sending him 
ot yenly giving him opportunity to repeat his dirty 
tric; 

A curious thing happened a little while ago at Dublin 
in a match between the Bohemians and Belfast 
Distillery. 

The match was in the Irish League, and in the 
first half one of the Belfast men was ordered off tho 
tield for some infringement. 

To the tt surprise of the spectators, M’Clarence, 
the offending player, returned at the commencement of 
the second half. 


Chortles, the office boy, is an enthusiastic footballer. The other day he took a gigantic kick at the ball— 


had only two errors on his entry form. 


Dr. Farrell, who officiated, was not the ofticial 
referce, yet, aftcr allowing for that fact, his long and 
honourable experience of the game ‘should have taught 
him that M'Clarence should not have been allowed to 
return after being ordered off. Dr. Farrell is to be 
commended in one way, that he did not hesitate in the 
first instance, Lut why he should suspend a man for a 
portion of the game is somewhat difficult to understand. 

Another more recent case of the lenient referec 
happened in the Kent Shield Final quite tecently at 
the Crystal Palace, where the “Glaziers” were playing 
Millwall, 

It was just after half-time that Hewitt and Spendiff, 
the Millwall goalie, came into collision, and Hewitt was 
thrown to the ground. Without a moment's hesitation 
the presiding ofticial ordered Spendiff off. 

The Palace players crowded round the referee and 
begged him to reconsider his decision. After a con- 
sultation with bis linesmen, this he did, and called 
Spendiff back. 

Hewitt hag since sent a Ictter to a paper giving his 
version of the affair, and stating that he pulled up two 
yards from the goalkeeper. If this be the case, then 
there was no justification for Spendiff’s action, and the 
final decision of the referee in calling upon the player 
to return was indecd remarkable. . 
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{8 Months Planning Robbery, 


Some Daring Bullion Thefts. 


THERE have been quite a number of cases <; 
robberies of gold in transit on railways and stean,: 
of a similar character to the one witch was perj.- 
trated the other day, when, it will be remembei: |. 
£10,000 worth of sovereigns disappeai ci 
mysteriously from a consignment which was be’): - 
sent from London to Alexandria. ~ 

One of the earliest—if not the very earlics: 
crimes of the kind occurred in 1839, when tn. 
boxes of gold dust, worth £40,000, wero sto'en 
from St. Katharine’s Dock, London, after bei; 
landed there from the steamer City of Limeric!. 

This robbery was carefully planned, but th- 
method of carrying it out was of the simplest. A 
man drove up to the wharf and claimed the box:-. 

| describing the marks upon them, and givin- 
other satisfactory proofs of his good faith, ' 
Where the Gold Dust Went. 

Ten minutes afterwards the real owner arrive. : 
and then, of course, ‘‘ the fat was in the tic.” 
Clever detectives succeeded in running the thic\, ; 
to earth and recovering most of the stolen gull. 

The individual who was the “ brains of tlic 

' plot,” proved to be a certain Casper, a shipping clc:'.. 

e it was who noted the marks on the boxe. 
and imparted the information to a notorins 
‘fence,’ named ‘‘ Money” Moses, who dru. 
up to the wharf and claimed the gold. 

There were several others in the plot, and a 
remarkable feature of the case was the manne 
in which the conspirators tried to “‘ do” ono an- 
other out of the proceeds of their joint villainy. 
Thus, Moses was proved to have paid his con- 
federates a much lower price for the gold than lh» 
actually received, besides which he secretly 
abstracted £1,800 worth of dust and buried it i: 
his beer cellar. A daughter of his, a widow name 
Alice Abrahams, also had a finger in the pie, aii 
filled the pockets of her jacket and her dresses wit! 
loose dust, all unknown to her rascally father, or 
to the other thieves. 

Replaced Gold with Buckshot. 

The next great gold robbery occurred in 1837. 
and was a far more elaborate affair. Tho thieves, 
in fact, had been preparing for their coup ter 
cighteen months previous to bringing it off. 

Four men were in the plot. They were Burgess, a 
guard on the South-Eastern Railway ; Tester, 4 
clerk in the traffic department at London Bridge; 
and Pierce and Agar, two professional burgls'. 
Tester gave information as to the date the gold way 
to be consigned to the railway company for con- 
veyance to the Continent. Burgess, who was th: 
guard of the mail train, passed it on to Pierce end 
Agar. The rest was easy. 

The bullion boxes were opened with false kevs 
and rifled between London and Folkostone, the 
abstracted gold being replaced by buckshot. Whi: 
| the boxes were weighed at Boulogne they were foun: 
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to be too light, and, being opened, the theft “1 
discovered. But by then the thieves were fi: 
enough away. They kept their own counsel, «!i-- 
posed cautiously of the bulk of their stolen gi 
—about £18,000 worth—and the crime might h.\. 
remained for ever unsolved, had not Agar, aite: 
being arrested on another charge, turned inform-:. 
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| The last time Derby County met “the Citizens “ on 
| the Baseball Ground was during the scason 19U9-1'. 
| when they defeated the Mancunians by two clear go.:' . 
During the last three seasons Everton have scours 
, eight goals against Sheffield Wednesday at Owlcrior. 
and gathered in the maximum number of points cv 
/ cach occasion. 

Oldham Athletic have not had a victory over Man- 
chester United since their return to the Premct 
Division. 

Notts County have generally been too good for 
Chelsea at Meadow Lane, the ‘“ Pensioncrs ” suffer us 
defeat on their last two visits. 

Bradford City gathered in a couplo as a result cf 
their visit to Whito Hart Lane last season. 

The half-dozen matches in the Second Division «.' 
promise exciting games, and some closo results. Thice 
| of the home teams won last season in the correspon is 
| matches, but the other games are with promoted clubs, 

and the advantage should be with the latter. 
The Southern League games also present a very opt? 
; aspect, Last season three home clubs won, scoring ten 
goals against four, which were all that Ply mouth 
| Argyle, Crystal Palace, and Reading could claim. 0» 
| the other hand, Brighton and Exeter City easly 
' vanquished Swindon and Stoke respectively. 
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WEEK ENDING 


Dec. 14, 1912. 
———————————————e— 


PICK UP THE THREADS HERE. 


ROBERT KIRKE is a strange, secretive man, who 
is dying of consumption and loose living. 
The day after his doctor's verdict that he has 
only three months to live, he secretly marries 

JOAN LESTER, a pretty shopigit employed by the big 
Oxford Street draper, Benjamin Blenkington. 
A few hours after the ceromony, Joan learns 
that her husband has a mistress and child. Almost 
heart-broken, she leaves him for ever. Robert 
Kirke, realising that he has lost his wife, vows that 
no one else shall ever possess her. He is to die 
in a few months. If Joan knows he is dead she 
will be free to es i Ao Therefore, she 
shall never know of his death. To provide a 
cause for his disappearance, he calls on 

HESKETH BRAND, a bad lot, who is pressed for money, 
suggests that if he cares to rob old Joseph Lester, 
Joan's father, of the money ho has hoarded in the 
house, he (Kirke) will give Brand a signed con- 
fession of the theft to leave behind. . Brand 
agrees. A few days later Kirke commits suicide 
ly drowning himself. His body is never 
recovered, and only his mother, 

DEDYRAH KIRKE, to whom he entrusts a number of 
letters. and documents, mostly addressed to 
Joan, with instructions to post them at regular 
intervals, knows of his revenge. Three months 
after Robert’s disappearance Mrs. Kirke receives 
a solicitor’s letter to the cffect that Robert is the 
heie to a large fortune. In the event of his death 
the money is to go to his wife. By fair means 
or foul, Deborah decides to obtain the fortune. 
As if to assist her to carry out her scheme, 

JOHN KIRKE, Robert’s twin brother, returns home 
from Australia on the day she receives the letter. 
John is a ne’er-do-well, but though his mother 
despises him, she decides that he must, in future, 
be “Robert.” On this day, too, old Joseph 
Lester is boatally’ mardered, 

BACHEL STRODE, Robert's mistress, does not know 
of her lover’s death, and believes that he has 
killed Joan’s father as an act of revenge. Calling 
on Mrs. Kirke, with the intention of denouncing 
him to the police, she sees John, and learns 
not only that John is posing as Robert, but that 
he will acquire Robert's fortune. In a flash she 
sees her great chance. She corners Mrs. Kirke, 
and the price of her silence is that she be 
allowed to capture John’s love. Deborah is 
forced to agree, and the great struggle for John 
begins between the two women. 

OLIVE STRODE, Rachel and Robert's child, carried a 
note on the afternoon of Mr. Lester’s murder from 
Lester to Hesketh Brand. Naturally Brand docs 
not wish it known that he returned to Lester's 
house with the child. He finds an opportunity 
of talking to Olive alone and discovers that she 
had seen him coming out of the room in which the 
murder took piace. In order to insure her silence 
he terrifies het into a promise not to revea! this fact 
to anyone, and buys her a Bible in which he writes 
on the fly-leaf the words: ‘‘ Thou, God, seest me.” 
Later on, Brand gets Joan into his vile clutches 
by lying to her that he holds a letter from 
Robert Kirke to Mr. Lester, which threatens to 
take the old man’s life. He promises to hand it 
over to the police, thus saving Philip’s life, if 
Joan will live with him. Joan asks for time. 

PRILIP DERWENT, a buyer at Blenkington’s, is deeply 
in love with Joan. Joan returns his love, but still 
believes herself to be Robert's wife. On the day 
of hor father’s murder Philip called on Mr. Lester, 
and when questioned by the pave as to his 
whereabouts at the time of the tragedy, his 
answers are unsatisfactory. Consequently he 
is charged with the murder. 

THOMAS CHRISTIAN JEPHSON, is Benjamin 
Blenkington’s secretary. His chief characteristic 
is a love of crime investigation, and he is 
endeavouring to discover who murdered Mr. Lester. 
So far he has found out that on the after- 
noon of the tragedy Philip Derwent, disguised, 
took a blackmailing letter from Joseph Lester 
to Benjamin Blenkington. Derwent, of course, can 
Prove an alibi if his employcr will only admit 
this meeting. Mr. Blenkington, when questioned 
by Derwent, denies it. On one occasion, too, 
Jephson notices that tho sccond button from 
the top of Brand’s overcoat is missing. A button 
of a similar kind was found by the housekeeper in 
the room whero old Joseph Lester was murdered 
and given to Jephson. 


Philip Derwent is sent for trial. At the close of 
tho Proceedings Jephson returns to his employer 
aa gives him a concise summary of the case. Whilo 


—And his boot, which was loose, flew half-way up the field, to everyone's amusement. 


OUR _GREAT _ 


Dead Man's Gri 


By the Authors of “Driven from Home,” “The Sale of a Soul,” etc., etc. 


talking he notices that Mr. Blenkington seems 
very perturbed at some of the evidence, and that he 
absently toys with a small box on his desk with the 
initials “C. W.” carved on the lid. Later on, when 
Jephson calls on Joan, he assists her to go through 
some papers which belonged to Mr. Lester. 

‘The papers are in a little rosewood desk. Amongst 
afew odd things Jephson finds a scrap of rough cloth. 
Stitched upep it is a badge containing the numbes 
“@, 221, L,” and pinned to the reverse side of it a 
piece of blue official-looking paper containing the 
name “ Caleb Wrench.” 

Jephson’s eyes grow slecpy. Then he fingers the 
cloth, and, as he suspects, he finds that a broad arrow 
is woven into it, As Joan is not looking, he slips it 
into his pocket. Another discovery in the desk is 
a photograph with the photographer's namo on the 
back, “Marshall, Melbourne.” 

Late that night Joan descende from her bedroom 
and goes to the desk to compare the photograph with 
a sketch she has of Robert Kirke. It has disappeared ! 


* * * 


* 

When Hesketh Brand learns that ‘“ Robert” has 
returned to London, he decides to blackmail him. 
By arrangement, the two men meet at a certain cafe. 
Brand forces drink after drink upon John until be is 
muddled, then he produces the confession to the 
robbery, signed ‘‘ Robert Kirke,” and demands 
hush money. Asa result of this meeting, he obtains 
£30 from Jobn, with prospects of more in the near 
future. 

The following morning Brand makes up his mind 
that the time is now ripe to capture Joan. He gives 
her a day's grace. It is the only way of saving Philip, 
so Joan believes, and she agrecs to the sacrifice. 

She meets Brand, as arranged, and actually starts on 
the journey to Amersham, where he intends taking her. 

Luckily, however, Jephson obtains some evidence 
that will prove Derwent’s innocence. He follows Joan, 
and—much to Brand’s annoyance—forces his way into 
their railway carriage at Baker Street. 

The first stop is Harrow. On the way Jephson 
passes Joan a note: “I can save Philip. Will you 
return home ?” 

Overjoyed, Joan leaves the train at Harrow, and 
Jephson cleverly locks Brand in. As the train 
glides swiftly out, they see Brand’s great head and 
shoulders protruding through the carriage window, his 
arms outstretched, his fists beating the air. 


Robbed of His Prey. 


Ma. Hesket# Branp, locked up 
alone in a first-class compartment 
of a train travelling on the Metro- 
politan Railway to Amersham, was 
not a pleasant sight to look upon. 
Neither was he pleasant to hear. 

For some minutes he behaved 
as a wild beast behaves when it 
finds itself suddenly deprived of 
its freedom and locked in an iron 


. cage. 
to bellowed oaths and impre- 
cations in his blind fury. He kicked the door with 
his feet. He beat upon the panelling of the carriage 
with his clenched fists. For he was beside himself. 

Man can get drunk with rage even as he can get 
drunk with wine. And for fully ten minutes Hesketh 
Brand remained in a state of inebriated fury. 

When eventually the train pulled up at Amersham 
Station he had recovered sutiiciently to be ablo to 
behave more or less rationally. 

Leaving the station, he walked blindly along the road 
which led to the village. The people he met turned 
to stare, for the fierco tumult which raged in his heart 
was photographed on his face. 

When he reached the village he stopped dead, and 
taking off his hat let tho wind cool his fevered brow. 
A long time he stood quite still, growing conscious 
that it was neccssary to obtain somo sort of control 
over himself. ; 

Presently he glanced at his watch. It was growing 
late. Soon the evening would be fading into night— 
the night which he had dreamed would satisfy his 
lust for cruelty and revenge and love. 

For a moment every muscle in his body became as 
taut and tight as steel. He had placed on the ground 
beside him a bag and a dressing-case. They mocked 
him, and savagely he kicked ono with his foot, and it 
rolled over into tho mud. Ho looked at tho other, 
and the heavy lines about his forchead deepened. 
Slowly a dreadful smile divided the tight line of his 
lips. 

“What was that drossing-case doing in his possession ? 
When he got out of the train he bad automatically 
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ie up the luggage on the rack. The dressing-case 
¢ was staring at belonged to Joan Lester. 
In her hurried flight, when Jephson had pulled her 


mk e the fae had forgotten it. 
e smile on Hesketh Brand's lips broadc 
became demoniacal. ‘ite 

He had got something, after all. He picked the 
case up, swinging it to and fro in his hand. It might 
contain some secrets. Women were fond of keeping 
letters and souvenirs, and carting them about on the 
slightest pretence. 

Anyway the contents of the dressing-case were sure 
to be ee eating. He picked it up and, seizing 
the unoffénding bag which he had kicked into the 
gutter, he continued on his way. 

He took a short cut through the village and com- 
menced to climb the hill just outside it on the north, 
until he found himself facing an old-fashioned 
inn. 

This was whore he had been going to bring Joan 
Lester. Instinct had brought him here. He had 
walked to the place unconsciously, for it was tho 
last placo where he wanted to find himself alone. 
Yet he stood still, staring at the pretty place with its 
old-fashioned sign slowly swinging in the breeze. 

Ne had been robbed and fooled, he told himsclf, 
gnashing his tecth, but he would be revenged. He 
would be revenged both on the fool Jephson and on 
the puritanical Joan. 

Daylight was fading and Brand began to wonder 
what he was going to do. He felt ashamed to ray) 
back to London. Not that he would meet any one 
who would know that he had been fooled, but the verv 
bricks and mortar would seem to jcer at him. His 
room in a house removed not two hundred yardy 
from Joan's would laugh at him. True, thero was 
the club in Soho, He might forget his disappoint- 
ment there by drinking and gambling. And lose all tho 
money he had extracted from Robert Kirke. Thero 
were various dissipations into which he could throw 
himself in London. But his chagrin was too great, 
his disappointment too real, his anger too severe tu 
be even temporarily obliterated by wine or cards or 
pours Besides, he must keep a clear head for the 

ial. 

_ Ho leant against a five-barred gate on the opposite 
side of the road in the gathering twilight and swore 
a terrible oath that he would be revenged. 

Not yet on the fool Jephson. He could wait. But 
on tho girl Joan. And on Philip Derwent. And a 
mirthless laugh broke the silence of the countryside. 
Philip Derwent should hang. 

When Brand gave his evidence he would help hang 
him ; if necessary he would—lic ! 

Brand’s hands went up to his throat, loosening 
the collar there. He would have to be careful not tu 
hang himself. 

The thought of the scaffold somewhat sobered him. 
The thought of revenge soothed his disappointed 
passions. Ho had only to be patient and to wait, 
and he would get Joan Lester in spite of Derwent 
and Jephson and all the lot of them. 

Again the mocking, mirthless laugh broke the swect 
silence of the peaceful evening. Revengo and satis- 
faction would go together. Jvan should not escape 
him. Brand was philosophical enough to realise 
that the longer one waits for a thing the greater tho 
ultimate enjoyment of it. 

And the more prolonged the torturo of Joan the 
more satisfaction for him. 

Yes, he would torture her now, in every conccivalle 
and inconceivable way. 

He would stab her with love as with a dazger, letting 
it enter her heart inch by inch. When she was really 
his he would pretend to pity her. He would rouse her 
hopes only to dash them to the ground. He would 
mock her modesty with assumed respect. By her 
very innocence of Life he could make the uncloaking 
of Life absolutely terrible. 

It was a splendid thing to inspire fear. He had 
tasted the swects of it in his mild torture of the child 
Olive. It would be far sweeter when he tortured 
the thing he loved in his own brutal way. 

He remembered when he was a little boy snaring 
a wild bird, and tying a long piece of twine to its Irz, 
then Ictting it loose to fly a little way, and dragging 
it back to captivity again. 

Just so would ho treat Joan. 

It was dark when at last he crossed the road and 
knocked at the door of the inn. He had mercly 
wired for a room, giving a falso name, so no surprise 
was evinced at his being alone and no questions were 
asked. He had his meal alone, which he washed down 
with numerous whiskies and sodas. 

Thenhe went upto bed. The room waslit by candles. 
H: put them on the mantelpiece, and laying Joan's 
ease on the bed he opencd it. It contained no letters, 
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nothing but a fow clothes and her personal belongi: 
A faint perfume suggestive of lavender 
nostrils, ¢ 

With is iene he Pico a xs case, 
dlinki is ot eyes, 

s ee t little souvenir, my girl,” he said 
aloud. ‘hat clever Mr. Jephson forgot this when he 
took you. I wonder what you would pay to get it 
back. I think this just puts you in my power. It’s 
what would be called in the law courts incriminating 
evidence.” 

Ho seized and crunched in his hands some filmy 

arments of lace and linen. ‘‘ Yes, I have got you, 

oan Lester, as surely as I've got this dainty bit 

of a rag. You can’t escape me. If a decent man 

wanted you, he wouldn't take you when I showed him 

this little ton 
* 


Hesketh Brand caught a very early train back to 
London. The old-fashioned inn and Amersham 
village were not inspiring seen by the grey light of a 
wet morning. 

When he reached his rooms in Logdon ‘the 
first thing he did was to carefully place Joan’s 
case under lock and key, then to fortify himself wit 
a drink, and open his letters. 

Only one was interesting. The writing puzzled him 
at first. He could not make,out whether it was the 
handwriting of a man or a woman. He was still more 
surprised when he saw the signature, Deborah Kirke— 
** Robert’s” mother. 

Brand remembered Robert's reference to her when 
they were driving home in the taxi-cab. Robert 
feared her. Hesketh Brand did not understand why 
any ordinary woman, least of all a mother or a wife, 
thould inspire fear in a man. 

3rand sat down by the window, and spreading 
open the letter looked at it contemplatively, reading 
ii a second and a third time. It was brief and to the 
voint, mercly suggesting that Brand should call upon 
Dobovab Kirke at his early convenience, as she 
understood from her son that he had certain propo- 
sitions to make. 

A guarded letter. Not the type of letter Bri 
expected a woman to write. He wondered 
** Robert” had told her everything. Ho had never 
considered handwriting as an index to character, 
yet he was distinctly conscious that Deborah Kirke’s 
writing was expressive. 

Rather fine, pointed, and old-fashioned; strong, 
alinost masculine. He did not like it, he could not 
tell why. 

Presently he slipped the letter into his pocket 
and began to walk up and down the room. 

He was beginning to feel anxious. Affairs were 
not going as well as they had promised twenty-four 
hours ago. 

Joan, the woman, had eluded him; now Robert, 
representing money, threatened to wriggle out of 
his grip. 

On the face of it, a woman would be more easily 
Ilackmailed and frightened than a man. Yet 
Veborah Kirke’s brief, business-like letter suggested 
a woman who was going to fight. 

She might know something about Hesketh Brand 
leyond what Robert Kirke had told her. Still, 
h» would have to see her. He could not lose the 
«.pportunity of getting money for nothing, probably 
a good lot of money. 

He made up his mind to call on Deborah that after- 
noon, 

Ile mixed himself a strong whisky and soda. His 
nerves were a bit shaky. 

He cursed Jephson, and he began to wonder what 
tho message was which Jephson had delivered to 
Joan Lester. At the time he had only been concerned 
with the loss of Joan and the interference with his 
pone Now he began to consider the cost. Joan had 

elieved that Philip Derwent’s life was in his hands ; 
eho would never have run away from him at the last 
moment unless she had been told something which 
le.| her to believe that Derwent would be acquitted. 

What had Jephson told her? Had he managed to 
find evidence which would free Philip Derwent—and 
place another man in the dock ? 

The expression on Brand’s face underwent a trans- 
formation, the features grew flabby and frightened. 
His crafty eyes searched the room. 

The morning paper lay on a chair by the fireside. 
He picked it up and opened it with unsteady hands. 

* Tue Burney Street Murper Mystery : Fortn- 
comixo Triau.” There was nothing fresh in it, 
but there seemed doubt as to whether tho prisoner 
would be convicted, as there were rumours ofan alibi. 

Brand crushed the newspaper in his hands and his 
eyes narrowed, almost disappeared behind the lids. 

If Philip Derwent were released the police would 
ne rest until they had found somcone elso to take his 
peace 

Hesketh Brand suddenly flung open the window 
and stood beside it breathing heavily. This was 
Jephson’s work. Jephson would be gotting his knife 
into him now, and if Derwent were eased the latter 
woul cherish no kindly feelings for Brand if Joan 
blabbed. 

Sul, there was Joan’s drossing-casc—and its 
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contents suggestive of a pleasant week-end. That 
would be a nasty shock for Derwent. Of course, 
Jephson could explain; but Brand knew buman 
nature, and a jealous lover will sooner believe what he 
sees than what he hears. 

Nevértheless his position was not too secure. 


Again he tramped up and down the room folding and 
unfolding his flabby hands. They were uncomfortably 
hot and moist. ere were many reasons why the 

lice might suspect him of the murder of Joseph 


ter, and if Olive blabbed he might find it difficult 
to clear himself. 

It was a pity he had not confessed at once to meine 
Joseph Lester just before the murder. If only he h 
known that that little brute Olive had been hiding 
in the hall he would have done so. But he would 
then have had to explain what had between 
him and old Lester. And that would have been 
awkward, for it might have meant the truth about the 
theft of the miser’s gold coming out. _ 

If the worst came to the worst he might have to do 
that now. But the police were such fools. They 
would immediately try and prove that the man who 
robbed Lester was the man who killed him. . 
non that case he would have to drag Robert Kirke 

to it. 

But where was Robert Kirke ? . 

Hesketh Brand glanced at his watch, then putting 
on his hat he went out. A couple of hours later he 
was knocking at the front door of Deborah Kirke’s 
house. 

Sohn, alias Robert, rose from his seat by the fire 
and peered out through the window. He recogaised 
Brand and hastened to warn his mother. 

Deborah was sitting at the far end of the room away 
from tho fire, knitting. She did not even as much as 
glance up. She told her son to go to his room and to 
atop there until she had got rid of Hesketh Brand. 

dokn loun: towards the door rubbing the back 
of his head thoughtfully. 

“T don’t think he’s an easy nut to crack. But he 
believes I am Robert, that's the trouble of it. Now 
if I were only myself again I could kick him out. It 
seems to me Tm in a devil of a mess between you and 
my precious brother.” 

Again Brand knocked loudly on the front door. 

**Go to your room,” Deborah said quietly. 

John shrugged bis shoulders. 

‘* Who's going to answer the door ?” 

**T will—when you’ve shut yourself in your room 
and I've finished this row”—her needles clicked 
vigorously. 

As soon as John had left the room she roge and 
opened wide the windows, so as to clear the room of 
the smoke of tobacco. She allowed Brand to knock 
a third time before she slowly descended the stairs and 
opened the front door. 4 

“Mrs. Kirke at home 2?” Hesketh Brand asked. 

“Yes. Who wants to see her?” 

“T do,” Brand grinned. ‘ She asked me to call.” 

He gave his name. 

Deborah stood aside for him to enter. She led the 
way upstairs and showed him into the lour, and 
shutting the door offered him a seat near the fire. She 
herself sat down at the other end of the room, and 
a up her knitting continued to work at it. 

Hes’ roth Brand watched her for a few moments, 
saeotiing his hat with his arm and fidgeting with 

is feet. 

“ Will she keep me waiting long?” he said at last 
irritably, addressing her. 

“‘ Tam Deborah Kirke.” She spoke without looking 
up from her knitting. 

Brand scowled, and rising from his seat stood with 
his back to the fire, his hands thrust into his trouser 
pockets. 

“Why didn’t you say so at once? I’m a busy 
man.” dale Sang td * . 

Deborah Kirke nodded. ~-7° 7 ~ 

** What do you want ?”’ 

Brand started. He had come to attack. Before 
he know what was happening ho found himself on the 
defensive. 

“You sent for me!” he shouted aegressirety. 
standing with his feet wide apart and fixing his 
eyes on Deborah. 

She went on with her knitting unmoved. 

“To ask you what you want.” 

“ Didn’t your son, Mr. Robert Kirke, tell you?” 

“I thought I would like to hear it from your own 
lips, Mr. Hesketh Brand.” 

Brand sneered. He commenced to rattle the loose 
change in his pockets. He looked at Deborah more 
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critically. He could not quite make her out. Si jy 

not secm in the least afraid of him. And he waited 

to frighten her. She reminded him of a piece of gray... 

rather than of a flesh and blood woman. His pri~:»-0 

did not seem to affect her more than a leaf or a ij: ; { 

Raper blown in from the street outside would ba ¢ 
one. It was disconcerting. 

“« What do you want?” And the knitting ne.) s 
clicked rhythmically. “ 

Brand took a couple of steps towards jr, 
“ Money!” 

His voice was threatening. 

She was only a woman, and old. Evidently «! +> 
in a big empty house in a big quiet street. So b}'{ 
and brutality were his best weapons. But Delors! 
zinaie next question was as disconcerting as L-; 

t. 


““Money ? What for?” 

Hesketh Brand moved a step closer. 

“ Here, come off it! I’ve told you I'm a busy 1-5. 
If you have nothing better to do than sit here kni:tiny: 
socks all day long, I have.” 

“‘ Then E advise you to do it.” 

Hesketh Brand let fly an oath. Seizing a chair |: 
pulled it forward, and sat down facing Deborah Ki:!.:. 

“Now look here. Listen to me. I want mo y 
and I’m going to have it.” . 

“How?” 

* By telling the police the name of the man vio 
robbed Joseph Lester a few months before he was for J 
murdered in his room. That information might i’) 
the police to find the murderer.” 

“Tt might.” 

Deborah’s tongue just clicked like her needles. 

“Your son, Robert Kirke, stole Joseph Li-:::'s 
money.” 

Deborah Kirke laid down her knitting and looked 
at Brand. 

ia Why have you withheld that information from the 
police ?” 

“Because Robert was a of mine. I didn't 
want to get him into trouble. But I want money 


now. He's got it, and if He doesn’t play the game. 


I must force him to.” 

Deborah Kirke nodded and started knitting again. 

“Ieee. You want a share of the money you alleze 
he stole?” 

“*That’s about it,” Brand replied without thinhi:-. 

Deborah Kirke continued knitting in silence fu: u 
little while. ; 

“Well ? ” Brand growled. 

** I suppose you have proof of your allegations * ” 

Hesketh Brand took a lettcr from his pockct, spread 
it out, and held it before Deborah’s eyes. She leaned 
forward, her fingers still busy with her ncedles. 

“Is that Robert's signature ? ”’ Brand asked. 

“ Sale Robert can answer that question.” 

Brand grinned. 

“It’s good enough for me anyway. It will bs 
good enough for the police. You have read what it 
says? It’s a confession.” : 

“* Yes, it’s a confession cf theft,’ Deborah replied 
in the same metallic voice. 

Under his breath Hesketh Brand cursed her. He 
was tempted to seizo her knitting and fling it across 
the room. Ape there was a long silence. 

“* Well, it’s for sale,’ Brand said under his breath. 

A smile parted the thin line of Deborah's mouth. 

** It’s of no use to me, Mr. Brand.” oo, 

Pau caught his breath and leaned back in bis 
chair. 

He was beginning to realise he had come up ag.i!:."t 
something unique in Deborah Kirke. 7 

“T don’t think you quite realise what this means. 
he said, tapping the letter. ‘It places you and your 
son in my power. I can ruin you both, take everythin 
from you. Your son is a criminal and you've be" 
hiding and harbouring him. You want to haggle 0"! 
the price—is that it? Well, you must bo qui. 
for I have no time to waste. If you let me leave thi: 
house J shall not come back. I shall go straighit to t!¢ 
police with this letter. Now, then, what will yu! 
offer? It would be cheap at a couple of thousand. 

Deborah frowned. oe 

“Excuse me & moment. I’ve dropped a stil. 
She picked it up and the needles rattled muir 
vigorously. ‘I’m sorry to disappoint you, but thi 
letter is of no use to me. Since you’ro a busy min 
it will save your time if I tell you that I wouldn't 
pay you sixpence for it. No, nor twopence, Nei 4 
penny!” F 

Hesketh Brand slowly rose and stood over Debo:..4 
with clenched fists. He could not believe his cars. 

‘Are you mad?” he hissed at last. ‘‘ Don't you 
belicve that this letter was written by your son ? ” 

“ E daresay it was. But you, with your experin © 
of life, Mr. Brand, must surely realiso that even an 
amateur thief would not give toa living soul a writtc 
confession of his theft—unless it was written to clea! 
someone he loved, or perhaps to be revenged on some 
one he hated. How did that letter come intu uur 
posscssion ?” 

‘Your son gave it to me!” Brand thundered. 

Wh ? ” 

“ That’s my affair.” 

Ho waited a moment as if expecting Deborah to 
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speak. + When she said nothing he swung to tho door 
and flung it open 

“I wil) give you one more chance. You can have 
this letter for a thousand pounds, and I'll sign a 
Jocument — yourson. Ifyou refuse, Robert 
Kirke will be to-night. Your answer?” 

Deborah Kirke glanced over her shoulder. 

“TI will give you that thousand pounds, Mr. Brand, 
after nay son bas been arrested by the police to-night ! 
You will want it then to use as bail for yourself! 
Would mind shutting the door when you go? 
I'm sitting in a draught.” 


John Strikes a Blow. 


Hesxeta Branp shut the door 
as Deborah had Politely requested 
him. But he a Malye unneces- 

vigour, and the old house 
ak from top to bottom. 

Deborah Kirke went on knitting. 

“Clever, aren’t you?” Hesketh 
Brand’s voice euddenly rasped 
out. 

Deborah started—and dropped a 
stitch, il 

“T thought you had gone, Mr. Brand.” 

“ Did you?” 

He strode to her sido and stood over her with 
clenched fists as if he were going 
to strike her. He was tempted 
todo so. He would have given 
much to have made this cold, 
fearless, granite-like woman cry 
out, plead for pity. He had 
likened her to granite. She 
was harder than that. This 
woman, this emotionless, sex- 
{ess creature of bone and 
rain was more like iron— 
neither to be bent nor to be 
broken. 

But Brand had not finished 
with her yet. 

“Clever, aren't you?” he 
hissed again. ‘But you've 
nade a mistake in taking mo 
os a fool—same as your son 
did”? 

Deborah Kirke raised her 
head and turned her chair a 
little so that the light from 
the window fell full on 
érand. She looked him up and 
down, 

“IT really did not notico 
you particularly. But now I 
‘ome to look at you I shouldn't 
>’y you were exactly a fool.” 

“You think I’m afraid to 
show this letter to tho police, 
don’t you?” Brand interrupted, 
«gain shaking the document in 
Ieborah’s face. ‘You're a 
crafty bit of goods, you are, 
hut not quite crafty enough 
for Mr. Hesketh Brand. It 
won't be necessary to show 
this letter to get what I want ; 
‘ut it may come in useful later 
on, For it was written and 
signed by your real son, Mrs. 
itirke, and not by the impostor 
you are sheltering under your 
roof.” 

Deborah smiled as her needles 
fashed swiftly to and_ fro. . ' 
Brand tried ‘to interpret that smile, but failed. { 
He foamed with impotent rage. 

“TI never imagined that you mistook my younger 
son John for Robert,” Deborah said quietly. ‘ The 
\\keness is remarkable, I admit, but since you were a 
pal of Robert's it’s obvious you could not have been 
misled by the likeness for a moment. You wanted 
money and you thought you could make it by black- 
nail, I quite understand.” 

Brand's bull-dog-liko jaws dropped. 

“You admit it ?’’ ho managed to stammer at last. 

‘Admit that I have two sons? Of course. John 
haz only just returned from Australia. I will show 
you their photographs, Mr. Brand, to avoid any 
furthor mistakes.” } 

Carefully laying down her knitting sho rose and | 
padded across "ts room. From the mantelpiece 
xbove the fireplace she took down a photograph | 
frame, Jt was a picturo of John and Robert at the | 
azes_of nineteen and twenty-one respectively. 
Standing close to the fire she held it up to Brand. 

es don't want to see it!” he cried, with an 
oath, 

“ And here is another.” She offcre.t him both. — 
With an oath ho snatched them from her, trembling 
with baffled rage. As he took them Robert's letter, | 
torn and crumpled, slipped from his right hand and | 
fell to the ground. Almost before ho saw it. befor? | 
he could stoop to recover it, Deborah Kirke had 


Drawing swiftly back Jo 
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swooped bird-like upon it and picked it up and was 
about to throw it on the fire. 

“You old hag, give it back to me!” ho roared 
at her, forgetting hor age, scx, his own manhood. 

But as one brutal hand fastened round her throat, 
the door was swiftly opened, and John entcrod. With 
a bound he reached Brand’s side unnoticed. Ho 
caught him by the collar of his coat, swung him 
round, and drawing swiftly back sent his left fist 
crashing straight on to Hesketh Brand’s noso. The 
latter reeled back. Quick as lightning John’s right 
followed his left 

Blood was trickling down Brand's mouth. 

“Get out of this!” John Kirke cried. 

Unfortunately Brand hesitated. The next blow 
caught him in the pit of the stomach and doubled him 
up. Gasping for breath, his nose dripping blood, he fled. 

John stood at tho head of the stairs and waited until 
he hoard the front door slam. Then ho re-entered 
the sitting-room smiling. Deborah Kirke was seated 
in a chair again, tho knitting necdles clicking cheerily. 

“Thank you, John,” sho said quictly. She raised 
her face. ‘Come here!” 

He obeyed. 

“TI don’t think we nced fear Mr. Brand. But 
there are others. You will have to leave London— 
England perhaps—directly the lawyers pay over the 
money. That will be in a day or two now.” 

John nodded. He had his own ideas on that subject. 


And his ideas depended on Rachel Strode's, He was 
going to marry her, and once she was his wife h> 
did not care where they went. 

Deborah Kirke slowly turned her eycs towards a 
picture hanging on the wall, a Isrge photograph 
framed in black oak. Underneath the photograph, 
beneath the frame, there was written in bold printed 
characters the namo of the original of the picture, 
the date of his death, and the cause. 

“You may not be clever, m;° son, but you're strong 
and you're brave. I am grateful for that. I‘or you 
are my flesh and blozd.” ; ; 7 

“ T guess I’m strong enough to whip a cur like that, 
John grinned, And tho light of battle was. still 


| shining in his eyes. 


Deborah smiled, and raising one hand laid it on the 
sleeve cf his coat. She felt the strong clean ripplo 
of the muscles underneath. : 

“There is the portrait of your father, John. You 
know how he dicd—foully murdered. I’m a woman, 


and I'm old. For many years now I've lived in this, 


house and I've sat in this room lonely. Only the past 
comes here to visit me; only the past sits in these 
empty chairs and talks to me sometimes. Do you 
know why I cling to life? I'm waiting to find the 
man who killed my husband. Something tells me 
that ono day he'll walk with the past into this room, 
and with the past he will sit in that chair and face 
me, Neither joy nor Jove can come to me, 1 know 


hn Eivke sent his left fist crashing straight on to Hesketh Brand's nose, 
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that, but I have a feeling that one day he will come. 
If he comes too late—when I’ve gone—then I want 
this strong right arm of yours to act for mo and 
revenge me.” 

John Kirke nodded. And Deborah, piching up ber 
work, continued to knit. 

The light was fading, but those keen eyes, like tho 
eyes of a tiger, could see and could work in the dark- 
ness, 

Watching for his opportunity, John Kirke slipped 
away. Ho felt that things had reached a crisis, He 
wanted to seo Rachel Strode and definitely fix tho 
date of their wedding. He knew that a man cannot 
be hit as Brand had been hit with impunity. 

Hesketh Brand would hit back. Ho would striko 
secretly in the night. And John Kirke wanted to gct 
Rachel, and ho wanted to get the moncy and hunny 
out of the country before Brand could strike. 

The future was swecter to him than the past. Love 
better than revenge. 

And while he hurried towards the Fulham Road 
and Rachel Strode, Mr. Hesketh Brand, nursing his 
damaged nose, was contemplating a similar visit. 
It was obvious for the moment that his luck had 
changed; it was dead out. Before the trial took 
place, at which it was said Philip Derwent might prove 
an alibi, it was now absolutely necessary that Brand 
should get enough money to take him out of the 
country, in case of need. 

Nursing his nose as he drove 
home in a taxi-cab he reviewed 
his past more critically and 
carefully than he had ever done 
before. 

Of course he had_ never 
intended using Robert Kirke's 
confession of theft, for, as 
Deborah craftily pointed out, if 
the police did get hold of that 
document they would have 
asked him questions it would 
have been difficult if not 
impossible to answer. 

He was the actual thief anil 
he might help them to prove it. 
And if they proved that thev 
might also prove—other things. 

When he reached home he 
locked himself in his room and 
lay on his’ bed smoking 
innumerable cigarcttes. 

ite would be safe if only he 
could get the brat, Olive 
Strode, out of the way. That 
child was a perpetual menaco 
to him. If he could once and 
for ever absolutely silence her 
tongue he would be safe, So 
far he had managed to tortury 
her into silence ; that could not 
go on indefinitely. Someon:: 
would get hold of her, Joan cr 
Jephson, or Philip Derwens 
perhaps when he was releascd, 
and manage to force the truih 
out of her. 

Suddenly an idea came to 
Hesketh Brand. Ho sat up 
on the bed and grinned. 

If John, alias Robert Kirk, 
marricd Rachel Strode, thev 
would neither of them want to 
drag a wretched little chiii 
around with them on_ their 
honeymoon. Rachel would went 
to find a homo for Oliv:. 
The one person who must not 
get the brat was Joan Lester. 

No. He, Hesketh Brand, was the man to Gnd 
a home, a nice Christian home, for little Olive. 

He daughe exultingly. Once in his power 1.» 
would make the brat pay with interest for the bal 
time she had given him. 

He sat on the cdge of his bed gloating fiendishly 
over the torture he could safely inflict on the unhappy 
child. Her youth, her beauty, her fear of him would 
make the job all the more delicious, 

He had a lot of old scores to pay off. He would pay 
them all off on little Olive Strode. And in doing sv 
he would just whet his appetite for the carnival of 
cruelty he would enjoy when Joan Lester eventualiv 
came to him and he sacrificed her bonour and happiness. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
The Great Trial. 


Ir was ten o'clock of the day on which Philip 
Derwent was to stand his trial for murder. A 
grim silent crowd surged round the massive wells of the 
Old Bailey, drawn thither by the strange fascination 
of a big murder trial. 

There was no chance that any of them could be 
admitted. Inside, the Court was already crowd d 
to the doors, chiefly with men, but there was a far 
sprinkling of fashionable women, who had tome in tle 
hope of experiencing a deeper thrill than any theatre 
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or picture show could provide. Even these were 
dressed in sombre browns and greys. 

Seated on one of the benches behind counsel engaged 
in the case, where only those who have friends at. court 
can gain admittance, was the figure of a man quietly 
clad in black. His dark eyes, set deep in a white 
impassive face. travelled restlessly arouad the Court, 
scanning the faces of counsel for the Crown and for 
the defence, looking critically at the jurors waiting 
in the body of the court, letting no detail of the scene 
escepe him. 

It was Thomas Christian Jephson. 

There is the sound of an opening door, and a sudden 
stir in court, followed by dead silence as the judge, 
gorgeous in robes of scarlet, takes his seat, the only spot 
of colour in the sombre building. A moment later 
the figure of a warder appears in the dock. There is 
a rustle as of wind among the trees as every head is 
turned to watch the entry of the chief actor in the 
drama. It is not moug uae ed. Close upon the heels 
of the warder comes Philip Derwent, two more warders 
bringing up the rear. . 

There is tbe pallor of the prison upon his cheeks, 
but he walks with a firm step to the front of the dock 
and looks about him. His eyes travel slowly, fearlessly 
round the crowded court as if searching for 
someone. His eve catches sight of one familiar 
figure among the sombre crowd—Benjamin Blenk- 
ington’s secretary, Thomas Christian Jephson, seated 
in his quiet corner, watchful, vigilsnt, inscrutable. 

The names of the jury are called over; one by one 
they take tho oath and seat themselves in the jury 
box. 

The preliminaries are concluded at last, the charge 
has been read over, the penta has pleaded *“ Not 
Guilty,” and counsel for the prosecution is on his feet, 
ready to open the case for the Crown. He is of middle 
height, self-possessed and suave in manner; his face 
is almost as white as his wig, but set in the midst 
of it are a pair of cold, black eves, surmounted by 
bushy, black eyebrows, that earned him his nickname 
of Mephistophcles, 

When he begins to speak, it is in a low, sibilant, 
almost monotonous tone. But every sentence has its 
sting. He makes point after point with cold and deadly 
certainty. As he stands there, with his glittering eyes 
and hooked nose, he looks like some human vulture 
demanding tho life of Philip Derwent in payment 
for the life of Joseph Lester. 

When he sits down something like a sigh runs 
around the court. 

“ Call Inspector Thomas.” 

The tall soldierly tigure of the police officer enters 
the witness box. 

He states that in consequence of information received 
he went on the day of the murder to the house in 
Burney Street where he found Joseph Lester dead. 
His own view, that the wound on the head which had 
clearly caused death could not have been self-inflicted, 
was confirmed by the doctor. 

He discovered a walking stick stained with blood, 
afterwards acknowledged the prisoner to be his 
property, by the side of the murdered man. Mrs. 
Cox, the housekeeper, had denied that anyone had 
called that afternoon, but a little later the prisoner 
had come to the house, and on being questioned had 
admitted that ho had been there before, namely, 
at half-past three that afternoon, and had said that 
Mrs. Cox had let him in. 

When questioned, Philip Derwent had declined 
to give any account of his movements between 3.30 
and 4.45, and he had thereupon been taken into 
custody and removed to the police station. 

Then it was found that he was wearing the hat and 
overcoat belonging to the murdered man. In his 
possession was found a false beard. The prisoner's 
own coat was afterwards found hanging up at Mr. 
Lester’s house ; in the bi was the half of a five- 
pound note corresponding to the torn half found 
clasped in the dead man’s hand. 

On the other sido of the court tho courfsel for the 
defence rises to cross-examine. He is a young man, 
with a keen, clover face, and a voice that is strangely 
musical in contrast to the harsh tones of his opponent. 
This is his first big case and much depends on it, 
but if he is nervous, all signs of it are concealed. He 
intimates quietly that he does not dispute the accuracy 
of Inspector Thomas's evidence. 

“Thero are just two or three questions I should 
like to ask,” he says. ‘‘ You have no reason to believe 
that prisoner had told Mrs. Cox to say he had not been 
at the house before ?” 

“‘ Oh, no; he admitted he'd been there the moment 
I asked him.” 

‘And the walking stick—it was the prisoner, I 
think, who first told you it was his property ? ” 

“ That is so.” 

““Now with reference to the piece of a five-pound 
note found in the prisoner's pocket. What time did 
you discover it?” 

“After I returned to the house from the police 
station—about seven o'clock.” 

** You have no evidence then that it was not placed 
there after the prisoner was arrested ? ” 

Inspectog,Thomas looks injured. 

(Continued on third column.) 
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HELPS THE HAWKER. 

Srrzer sellers, consisting of toy merchants and 
others, adopt the 
following idea to 
support their trays: 
On each side of 
the tray is a little 
wooden projection, 
or flap, which is 
fixed into the 

kets of the 

awker. 7 

By this means’ 
the hawker’s tray 
is kept steady and 
not so likely to 
upset and send his 
goods into the 
gutter when he is 
jostled by the crowd. 
Another advantage in Y 
is that his hands are enabled to be free, and he 
can show off the qualities of his goods more effectively. 


A SIMPLE POULTRY FEEDER. : 
AN automatic feeder for poultry, simple in design 
but at the same time just as practical as a more 
complicated one would be, is shown here. 
, The feeder, which 
—— rm is hung from any 
: convenient support, 
consists of a can 
containing grain 
provided with an 
opening at the 
bottom, and a scoo 
pivoted underneat 
-, the opening with a 
ifn pendulum-like 
a's, arrangement with a 
ball at the end. 
.- The chickens 
peck at this ball, 
causing the pen- 
dulum to swing, and this tilts the scoop and allows a 
certain amount of grain to fall tothe ground. This little 
idea prevents waste of grain, for the chickens only 
come to the feeder when they are hungry. 


TO STOP EXCESSIVE DRIVING. 

Aw American reader sends the following account of an 
invention which is designed to stop reckless motor- 
driving. 

The device is known as the “ automatic policeman.” 
Fixed on the hood 
of the car, it looks 
like a tin box, 
on the top of 
which is a little 
screw which twirls 
continually while 
the car is in 
motion. 

When the car 
is ny er above 
the legal speed a 
bell inside the box 
begins toring and 
keeps on ringing. 
If thé motorist ignores the warning a number of brass 
labels shoot out into the roadway from a slot in the 
side of the box. Each label bears on its face the 
number of the car, and is sufficient evidence of excessive 
speed even though there be no more witnesses, 


: TO PREVENT THEFT. 

In railway waiting-rooms and carriages advertise- 
ment showcards in frames and matc -lighters are 
often fixed. These are frequently stolen by mean- 
spirited people for the sake of their frames. In order 
to put a stop to this 
the following _. very 
simple but effective 
remedy has been 
adopted : 

Ordinary screws are 
made use of, but before 
they are screwed into 
the framework the two 
sides against which the 
screw-driver bears when 
ie — namely, 

© bottom right- 
and the op left-hand side are filed Nfl at 
driver is thus unable to “grip” and the screw cannot 
be taken out. The ‘' 4 which are used 


for screwing in are ind thus it makes 
it quite casy to turn 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from cnt. 1) 

“I left a man in charge. No one could hive 
tampered with the coat while I was away.” 

“Thank you. That is all I have to ask yon.” 

The yours counsel sits down, and wiscacr: in 
court are already wagging their heads knowin:),. 
If he is simply going to accept the evidence brought {.... 
ward by the prosecution, the trial, they say, isas @o..! - « 
over already. He asks the inspector no further questi. 
and he leaves the box to make way for the next wit). 

As Joan Lester entered the court and made her \ 
to the witness box every eye was turned upon | 
She walked with a firm step and her proud little «j, 
held high, and yet the heart within her bosom +: 
beating furiously and a deadly nervousness a. | 
her. There was no tracs of colour in her soft 1) | 
cheeks, and her face showed deathly whits a:. 
the sombre black of her clothes. 

As she took her stand in tho witness box ant c.' 
repeated the words of the oath, her gaze travii! | 
across the court and caught sight of Jephson’s pal. «. 
with its dark eyes inscrutably bent upon her >|, 
watched him eagerly, striving in vain to glean «. 
message of hope. His face was likea mask, insert: ||, 
expressionless. 

f{cphistopheles, K.C., though he enjoyed 10: : 
brutal, knew that it pays sometimes to ke amis!i 
He began by being amiable to Joan. He pitches! |. - 
harsh voice in a erie key, and even tried to ick. 
it sound sympathetic as he put a few prelimir::: 
questions before coming to those to which he atta |. | 
most importance. 

At last he felt that he had won the witness's e+ :.1i- 
dence, and he approachcd the point he was attemptir: 
to make—the one point at present lacking in hiv 
case—a motive for the crime. 

‘* Were you engaged to the prisoner ?” he ashe, 

“No.” 

“Was there any understanding between you ‘” 

“In a way, yes.” 

‘* Did he ever propose to you ? * 

“ Yes,” 

* When ?” 

Joan hesitated. A flash of colour surged into J.er 
pale cheek. 

“* It—it was on the afternoon my father—died.” 

Counsel paused to let her confusion be the ire 
apparent. He had no longer any thought of span 
Joan’s feelings. 

“Did you accept him?” ho asked at length. a 
ween ring in his voice. 

“No. 


“* Why not?” 

Ah, why not! The one question she could nt. 
dare not answer truthfully. She stood helpl«-1:. 
her fingers nervously intertwined, her eyes cast duwn. 
What reason could she give? Any but the real on: 
that she was married already. 

Remorseless], Mephistoptales pressed his questicn. 

“T must ask you again, Miss Lester. You have 
told us there was an understanding between you amd 
the prisoner. Why did not you accept him wher | 
proposed on the afternoon on which yourfather—die-! . ' 

“I was not ready.” 

The answer came at last like a helpless moan f:>1 
the tortured girl. 

‘“‘ What does that mean? Did you not love }-in 


sufficiently or did you consider yourself too your. 


“ I did not want to leave my father, and he did nit 
wish to lose me.” 

“Ah! It was your father then who did mt 
approve of your marrying? What was his objection ’ 

Again a question that could not be answered ti:th- 
fully. Her father knew of her secret marriaye to 
Robert Kirke, though his lips, like hers, were s 
That was why he could never give his consent; |: 
she could not ny 80. 

“Only that he did not wish to lose me,” ~!e 
replied at last in a trembling voice. 

“You don’t think his objection was to the pris 1.1 
personally ? ” 

“Oh, no!” 

“‘ How long had he known of your relatiuns witb 
Philip Derwent ?” 

“He did not know—until—until the afternn 


when ”? Joan could not finish the sentence, it 
broke off peeny 
Counsel did not spare her. 


“ Do I understand that the prisoner called on ye: 
father on the afternoon of the murder to tell hit 
for the first time that he wished to marry you :” 

“Yes.” 


“ And from what you know of your father’s fecl's-* 
on the matter you think it probable that he refu- J 
his consent ? ” 

“Yes,” ; 

“In other words, your father was the obsti:'e 
the sole obstacle, between the prisoner and the wonian 
he wished to m: r . 

Joan gasped. The cruel words, the pitiless triumiy!: 
in the face of her torturer showed that he had mia! 
the point he wished to make. She stood tongue-!!"! 
desperate, unable to answer the question. Counsel 
did not press it. He knew that the jury would draw 
their own conclusions and was satisfied. 

(Another fine instalment next week.) 


litor, Pearson's Weekly, Henriettx St., London, W.C- 
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“Irwould 
never do 
for me to go 
crooked,” 
laughingly 
remarked 
the subject 
of our 
sketch 
to Mr. P. 
Doubleyou, 
“because I 
should be 
rure to be spotted, no matter what part of the 
globe I made for.” - 

Which is the literal truth. For surely no other 
man living is so well-known by sight to people 
everywhere as the inimitable Bunny. 

Yet, strangely enough, very few of his admirers, 
comparatively, have ever sct eyes on him in the 
flesh. 

For John is of a somewhat retiring, not to say 
lashful, disposition. Which is awkward for him, 
hecause directly he shows his face in public he is 
certain to be recognised. 

He paid his very first visit to London last June, 
ard strayed down into the East End. As a result, 
the whole of the traffic in the Mile End Road was 
leld up for nearly half an hour by the crowds that 
assembled, and the police turned out in force under 
the impression that another dock-strike riot was in 
progress, 

£80 a Week for Pulling Faces. 

Bunny acts for one film-play each week at a 
regular fixed fee of £80 the film. Just two years 
ngo he was walking about “on his uppers” in 
New York, hardly knowing where his next meal 
was coming from. 

With almost his last twopence he paid for admis- 
sion to a picture theatre, where he saw a funny 
nan make comic faces on the screen. 

“I could do better than that,” said Bunny to 
himself, and as soon as the show was over he went 
outside and into a free library, where he made out 
a list from the directory of all the film manu- 
facturers in the city. Then he started to call on 
them one by one, offering his services. 

Nobody would listen to him. His appearance 
: “ against him. He was shabby and down-at- 
cels, 

‘“ By-and-by,” remarked Bunny ruefully. in 
recalling the incident, ‘I got down to the last firm 
on the list. This happened to be the Vitagraph 
Company. I tell you t felt a bit sick, because, you 
ee, being turned down twenty-three times in one 
day, which was my experience on this occasion, 
Coesn’t tend to raise a man’s drooping spirits.” 


Made the Manager Laugh. 


But Bunny was now on the threshold of both 
fame and fortune, although he was quite unaware 
of it. He got to see the manager of the Vitagraph, 
and instead of talking to him he started making 
funny faces at him. 

That did it. The great man began by being 
anazed, and ended by being amused. 

“You'll do!’’ he exclaimed, between two un- 
controllable bursts of hearty laughter ; “ consider 
yourself engaged; come round here first thing 
to-morrow morning, and I'll have you cast for a 
part io ip away.” 

Needless to say, Bunny was there on time, and 
acted a part in a film entitled “‘ Dan Cupid.” For 
this he was paid a sovereign. He achieved his 
first great success, however, in a picture called 
“Queen for a Day,” this being the first film in 
which he was really “ featured,” to use the technical 
trade term. A lady had originally been cast for 
the part, but Bunny succeeded in persuading the 
manager that there were greater possibilities of 
humour for a male character. 

_It turned out that he was right. That one 
picture made his name known all over the States. 
Since then he has pisyee in well over a hundred and 
twenty pictures, and with ever-increasing success. 

One of the last set of Bunny films was taken 
down in Kent. in Dickens’ county, with John 
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JOHN BUNNY, the Man Whose Face is His Fortune. 


posing as Pickwick. It chanced one day that the 
company was rehearsing in front af the old 

Teathern Bottle,” at Cobham, when Lord Darnley, 
whose seat, Cobham Hall, is just outside the village, 
happened to come upon the scene. 

The Earl, whose intense admiration for the 
famous author’s works is well-known, stood stock 
still and rubbed his eyes in sheer stupefied amaze- 
ment 3; for here were some of Dickens's best-known 
cnaracters come to life, and right in his (Earl 
Darnley's) own demesne, too. Here was Pickwick, 
and Sam Weller, and the rest of them, posturing 
and posing, real flesh-and-blood men and women, 


To the Derby with His Donah. 


OF course the situation was soon explained to his 
lordship, who was delighted ; so much so, indeed, 
that he insisted on entertaining the entire company 
at Cobham Hall for the remainder of their stay in 
the neighbourhood. 

Bunny also went to the Derby, driving down in 
a donkey-cart with his ‘‘donah,” the two being 
attired in typical coster costume for film-taking 
purposes. Even in this disguise, however, he was 
recognised, and cheering crowds followed him 
wherever he went. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that Bunny is 
a real name, and is not, as so many people suppose, 
one assumejl for stage purposes. 

His people hail from Penzance, and John is 
exceedingly proud of the fact that his male ancestors 
for eight generations back have been sailors in the 
British navy. 

Next week: ‘‘ Master Roswell (‘ Buster’) Johnson, 
the three-year-old celebrity.”” : 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


“ WEDDING" CONTEST. 
The toliow ing Radic submitted the best replies to tho 
“WwW wedding 


“ ALGY" CONTEST. 

“When hard-up Algernon proposed for the hand of 
the wealthy heiress Angelina, her father, instead of 
replying, rose from his chair and——.”’ For the best 
finishes to this story five watches were offered, and 
these have been thus awarded : 

H. Brown, 128 Ewart Rd., Forest Fields, Notting- 
ham; W. Crampton, 88 Gorse St., Stretford, Lancs; 8. 
Fields, Rernkeg 2: eemingen) OH. Hope, ae 

ictoria Drive, Eastbourne; J. 8. Hughes, c/o Phillip- 
son and Golder, Booksellers, Chester. " 


“ MAYOR" CONTEST. 

Compstitors were asked to eugge:t what polite pro- 
test Jones might have made to the policeman who stood 
right in front of him, and entircly obstructed his view 
jane as the Lord Mayor's Show was passing. The fivo 

riar pipes offered for the best things said were allocated 
as follows : 

A. Breed, 9 Unity St., Carlton, Wakefield; D. Car- 
michael, 11 Rowchester St., Glasgow; A. Cowell, 24 
Chadwick Rd. Eccles, Manchester: T. Millikin, 14 
MacLean St., Partick, Glasgow; T°. Richards, Stickle 
path, Okehampton. 


“GRANDMOTHER " CONTEST. 

Readers were invited to euggest what excuse 
“‘ Chortlee’’ gave for his absence the other afternoon 
bo he elip off to eee @ football match. The five 
etylo pens offered for the best excuses have been dis- 


tnbuted_as follows : 
Mrs. Brown, Edendele, Bramhall, Cheshire; W. J 


Carroll, 18 Northumberland S8t., Liverpool; C. Clark, 
9 Norfolk Ter., Leicester; E. C. Harrington, 64 ent 
Greenock; J. Thornton, Oatlands Park, ey- 


bridge, Surrey. 
“ BULGARIA" CONTEST. 

Two prizes of five shillings each were offered for the 
best limericks commencing with the line, ‘There was 
e@ young man of Bulgaria” The following were the 
winners : 

T. D. Cullis, 17 Eaton Cres., Swansea; J. Tonkin, 7 
Hurlingham Grdns, 8.W. 


“ SIKES" CONTEST. 
Competitors were asked to propose some good and 
original methods for ecaring burglars. For the five 
best ideas prizes of watches have been awarded as 


follows : 

.. Caselton, 87 Pembroke Rd., Erith, Kent; G. D. 
Gaul, 71 Fieldine ©? ~'” vick, W.; J, Ketley, Hill- 
foot, Tipton Norton, Trelawney, Priest 
Hill, Caver: Westwood, 19 Headlande, 
Ossett, Yorl 
copy of 


Veekly. I want the three longest words. 
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The First 
Commandment 


of Success Is- 


Oo Lieb : ity 
ortunity 
Kabcks- ct 


You cannot 
gain anything 
by waiting. 


What would you think of aman 
who said: “1 would like better 
pay, but please postpone it for 
a month or so”’? 


4 
The man who really means to “get on” 
will not be content with saying: “I will 
enquire about the matter in the NewYear.” 


He will write at once for particulars of 
1.C.S. success-ensuring training. He will 
enquire now why it is that some 500 I.C.S. 
students report increased pay every 
month. He will use this Enquiry Form 
to ascertain what his chances are. 


A course of I.C.S. home-study will 
qualify you for the best paid positions in 
your present work or some other chosen 
occupation. It will give ae the training 
that ensures success in these days when 
efficiency is the great demand of em- 
loyers. An I.C.S. training is the dividing 
fine between drudgery, insecurity, meagre 
pay on the one hand, and on the other, 
congenial work, security and big pay. 


Here is a recent example of I.C.S. success :— 


“IT oblained a mew situation, which 
increases my salary 66 per cent., through 
the assistance of your Represen‘alive here,."" 


A. PATERSON, Al'oa. N.B. 


You cannot possibly gain by waiting. On the 
other hand,a short delay may mean somebody 
getting a well-paid position which you would get 
if you acted NOW. Send the Enquiry Form to-day 
for all particulars explaining what I.C.S. training 
really is, means, and has accomplished. 


“The way to Better Pay is the I.C.S. way.” 
—over 200,000 1.C.S. students are convinced. 


{ International Correspondence Schools, Lid *; 
{ 66a, International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Please explain, without any obligation on mypart,howlcan 
Quality for Better Pay in the position, trade or profession, or 
dain a knowledge of -the subject, before which I have 
Marked Kor inthe one stated MEE rs rsarnssinne ‘ 
—Architecture — Mechanical 
H i Engineering 
i Art and Design —Mining Engineerias 
= Dg 
—Business Training —-Steam Engineezinz 
—Advertising —Marine Engineerinz 
—Window Dressing Gas Power and Oil Engines 
—Medera Languages a 
—Asgricult Textile Manufacturing 
—Poultry-Farming —Machiae Shop Practice 
—Opp ties for Women 
Over 180 Courses to choose from. 
INGO sctcccccusscieieauncecessons ashuansanaraacosn Lsnaaseiess aelenteeloess 
j. MAES 8 .ssscecessseroereecerscectececonsens ana deesesenepiancotcosveuseseszas 43; 
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A Humorous Tale, 

Telling how Two 

Wills Caused a 

Serious Family 
“ Split.” 


By MYLES MYLTON. 


Usxrsp friends had long settled to their own 
satisfaction that Gladys and Phyllis Ruddock were | 

rmanently “ on the shelf,” when one day, to every- 

sod y's surprise—not excepting the young ladies them- 
selves—two suitors appe on the scene. What 
made the coincidence all the more remarkable was 
the fact that Edward Winch and Arthur Chippe 
(the young gentlemen in question) were not only eac 
other's cousins, but the girls’ cousins also. 

The sistcrs had often admired these male relations— 
eecretly and openly; but they realised that they 
vere only plain, homely young women living in a small 
dead-and-alive country town that was too near 
London to attract marriageabloe visitors; and Ted 
and Arthur had all the advantages of town life—either 
of them having only to hold up a finger and dozens 
of fine, handsome, wealthy girls were at their disposal— 
so they said, anyhow. 

Yet, on one Easter Sunday, these two “lady- 
killers ” paid a visit to old Mr. Ruddock, and jointly 
and severally pro’ to take their cousins to London 
on the following day—Easter Moriday. 

The girls were dumfounded, and as soon as they 
realised that it was not a crucl practical joke being 
played on them, they literally ‘‘ jumped at ” the idea 
of the su excursion. 

As a party of four they did the sights of the 
metropolis; as two separate and distinct couples 
they sat out a perforiaance at the London Pavilion 
rousic hall ; as two courting couples (advanced stage) 
they travelled in o ite corner scats back to Little 
Pabblebury by the ht ex 

Within six months there were two great local events 
in the vi Ono was the double wedding which 
made the Misses Ruddock Mrs. Winch and Mrs. 
Chippery respectively, and the other was the funeral 
which found the same two ladies orphans. 

After the last rites had been duly paid and the 
mourners and guests regaled with a high tea, a whisper 
went round the room which caused sundry desultory 
conversations to become blended into a general murmur, 
in which a note of interrogation and the word “ will” 
secmed to predominate. 

These murmurs resulted in the concentrated gaze of 
all those persons not likely to be financially interested 
on the few who might be, or, in other words, on Messrs. 
Chippery and Winch, who were holding levees at 
opposite ends of the room—their wives being engaged 


washing-up. 

Mr. Winch interpreted the glances directed at him- 
self and rose to seek his cousin. But the two met half- 
way, for Mr. Chippery had come on a similar 
errand, 

“These beggars have found out somchow that there 
és a will,” whispered Mr. Winch rather loudly and 

mpously, indicating the “‘ beggars”’ with a compre- 
benive wave of his hand. ‘I spose wo’d better 
have it read and satisfy theiv curiosity. It’s usual 
at ee sort o’ — b'lieve.”’ 

“The very t was coming over to suggest; 
I don't rnled gah least,” said Mr. Chippery. 
** Better do it from the head o’ the dining aable and 
make it look more official-like, eh ? ” 

ee Prr’aps as well, though I don’t much mind where 
I read it.” 

‘“* You read it 2? Who said you were going to read 
it 2?” asked the surprised Arthur Chi S 

“‘ Well,” retorted Ted Winch feebly. ** Who else’ll 
read it if I don’t? You like to?” he asked with 
thinly veiled sarcasm. 

“ Like to! I’m a-going to.” 

The tone in which this statement was uttered 
brought back vividly to Mr. Winch’s mind the one 
occasion when, following one of their disagreements, 
he had tried conclusions with Arthur Chippery, and 
discovered to his surprise and physical discomfiture 
that his cousin ‘‘ could use ’em.”” That was why the 
angry retort which he would like to have indulged 
in was toned down to the modest : 

“‘ Aw-right; please yourself o’ course. Do 
Baypon to know what the terms of the will are?” 

r. a ex | favoured his relation with an enig- 
matic wink and the Lape spo answer : 

“P’r’'aps I do. I shouldn't be surprised if I do, 
now I come to think of it.” 

The perky, non-committal nature of the reply 
irritated Mr. Winch. 

“Go on then; better read it at once and get it 
over,” he su 

The little crowd which had gathered open-mouthed 


you 


Complete Short Story. 


eared round the eoesina opened out to allow 
them free passage to the dining table. 

‘* Ladies sod gentlemen and—and friends,”’ began 
Mr. Chippery nervously, ‘‘the deceased gentleman 
whom we a t has left s will, as some of you 
already know, and I have been asked to read it to you. 

Under cover of the chorus of fe | Segal (grunts 
and a solitary “‘ ’Ear-’ear !”” Edw: Jinch whispered 
‘** Here it is,”’ at the a time removing a blue f ap 
envelope from his pocket. 

But to his intense disgust Arthur Chippery waved 
him back with an irritable, hurried ‘“ Aw-right, aw- 
right!” and then to his utter amazement produced 
from his own pocket a blue envelope exactly like the 
ono his expectant cousin was still nervously fingering. 

“The will reads as follows,” said Mr. Chippery, 
running his thumb through the flap of the envelope 
and extracting a sheet of scrawled foolscap. 

“¢T, Mortimer Ruddock,’ ctcetera, etcetera, etcetera, 
‘do hereby declare this to be my last will,’ and so 


forth.” 

“Well, I’m jiggered!” exclaimed Mr. Winch, 
following the von with his forefinger on his own 
“will” now spread out before him. 

““*T bequeath all my real and personal estate, 
after payment of my just and awful debts, to my 
nephew, Arthur Chippery absolute——’ ” 

“Stop!” shrieked Mr. Winch excitedly. ‘‘ He 
does nothing of the sort. He leaves it to his nephew 
Edward Winch—absolutely ; and I’ve got it in black 
and white, signed by two witnesses, so there!” 

Mr. Chippery went white to the lips ; his cousin was 


WHICH ARE YOU? 


There are two kinds of people on earth to-day, 

Just two kinds of people—no more, I say. 

Not the sinner and saint, for tis well under- 
stood 

The good are half-bad, and the bad are half- 

good. 

Not the rich and the poor, for to count a 

man’s wealth 

You must first know the state of his conscience 

and health. 

Not the bumble and proud, for in life's little 

span 

Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man. $ 

Not the happy and sad, for the swift-flying 4 

years, ® 

Bring each man his laughter and each man his % 
tears. a 

No; the two kinds of people on earth I mean a 

Are the people who lift, and the people who 

lean. ® 

Wherever you go, you will find the world’s 

masses 

Are always divided in just these two classes, © 

And, oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 

In which class are you? Are you easing the $ 

load 

Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road ? 

Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 

Your portjon of labour and worry and care ? 


Co ee ee 


as flushed as a ripe tomato. The onlookers stared at 
onc another like the inhabitants of Pompeii might have 
done when they heard the first rumblings of Vesuvius. 

“ Let me see that paper,” demanded Mr. Winch. 

x a us yours,” retorted Mr. Chippery impera- 
ively. 

The wills exchanged hands. 

“ Pooh ; an obvious forgery,” remarked Mr. Winch, 
after a cursory glance. 

“Dirty work here,” said Mr. Chippery, squinting 
at the manuscript before him from various angles. 
“Samo date as on mine, too—April 19th. All right, 
I'll instruct my solicitor to lodge a caveat—at once.” 

“So'll I; we'll sift this business down to the hilt,” 
declared Mr. Winch grimly. “It'll be a marvel to me 
if it don’t pan out as ‘ hard labour’ for somebody.” 

- “T could lay my hand on that ‘ somebody,’ without 
moving very far, either,” sneered Mr. Chippery. 

Mr. Winch got up and left the room hurriedly, and 
the party broke up in confusion. 

* * . 


at the moment, sir,” 
youth, in answer to Mr. Winoh’s 
. “ If you'll give me your name and 
the nature of your business I'll phone through to him.” 
The required information was given, and the would- 
be litigant spent an anxious two minutes on the corner 


WERE ENDING 


Dec. 1M, 1912. 
of an uncomfortable stool. Then the bov's Cad 
| round a doorway. . 
“Will you please step this way, sir? Mr. Puffer: ; | 
see you presently.” 


The client walked nervously into the great ; 
waiting-room and the boy walked out and shut: 
door. As the latch clicked, Mr. Winch looked up. 
suddenly became aware that there was anothc: 
in the room. To his horror he recognised the «.:,° 
man : it was his cousin, Arthur Chippery. 

Hastily the latter whipped up an out. | 
auctioneer’s sale catalogue from the table, anil i. : 
deeply absorbed in its perusal. Mr. Winch founj: . 
erie wall-paper a subject for contei:,..! 
study. : 

For ten minutes by the clock the tension las!o]. |: 
seemed ten hours to the anxious cousins. Then a. 
at the far end opened and smiling, urbane Mr. 1'\;'. - 
came SOrves chatting to the client with who, 

1 en; 


“Won't keep 


‘ 


' 


a@ moment, gentlemen.” sii | +), 
solicitor, as he the client to the outer loli... 

The waiting “gentlemen” turned their bic! «4 
each other sal fidgeted with their fect. 

Through the partly closed door they could hear i) 
murmur of Mr. Puffery’s voice. Then the boy's |. -1 
made another appearance, and a hushed, myste:is.:. 
voice addressed them jointly in a contidentid 
whisrer. 

“ Two ladies outside ; same names as you two ¢r:\'<; 
followed you here ; must see you at once. You! ;-:. 
be able to manage it “foro the guv’nor comes bac : 
always stops a long while outside with old Tur; ii 

With blank looks on their faces the ‘two gut 
tip-toed into the outer office, to be instantly pour [ 
upon by their respective spouscs. 

“Whatever are you doing hero, you noi: : * 
exclaimed Mrs. Winch angrily. “And whats «'t 
this silly rubbish about your ridiculous will ? ” 

“Come home at once, Arthur, you fat-hesl!” 
ejaculated Mrs. Chippery. ‘“ Do you want to ruin na 
as well as make us the laughing-stock of the town : 


“Hush, my dear—my solicitor, Mr. Didier.’ 
whispered Mr. Winch, filling in the remainder ot 1s 
explanation in dumb show. 

‘I have your father's will in my favour,” de:liret 
Mr. Chippery boldly. “I'll see it through the « «i's 
if it costs me every penny we have.” 

Gladys Winch turned a despairing pair of e+ on 
Phyllis Chi 


“The jocks ! the absolute nincompoops !” she 23; «1 
“As if poor father ever had a penny tu lease 
anybody !”’ 

“When it’s; doubtful if the furniture will rewi 
enough to pay the undertaker!” tearfully exc! sie: 
Phyllis. 

A horrible inkling of the true state of affairs duwt 
simultancously on the two agitated males. At 1): 
moment Mr. Puffery gave his client a final handsh.l.- 
and a hearty “good-bye.” He re-cntcred his oli : 
with a cheery, “ And now, gentlemen——-’ 

But he got no further ; his prospective clients, si! 
with sudden panic, waited until the door space \..! 
clear, and—ignominiously bolted. - 

Mr. Puffery uttered a cry of surpriso mixed ¥ i" 
indignation, and stood gazing in utter bewilderacn’ 
after the two flyin res. When thoy were out «t 
sight he turned with a sigh to the two ladies. 

“‘ And what can I have the pleasure of——”’ 

But the ladies turned their backs on him, aul.) 
noses tilted upwards they sailed majestically ou: 
the room. ; 

“Rum lot some of these strangers,” muttere| 1: 
solicitor, scratching his head perplexcdly. “Luci' . 
this crowd, by all appearances.” 

* * * 


e * 

“And to think,” said Phyllis to her sister. ' 1 
miantes later, “that father concocted those ~ 
wills!” 

“Ah! my dear, he wanted to see us comfet' 
married before he died.” 

“I often wondered what made Ted 50 ©) 
remarked Mrs. Winch thoughtfully. “Ill have 
or two awkward questions to ask him when ! 
him home.” 

“So will I of Arthur,” added Mrs. Chippers. ' 
meaning emphasis. 


lf You Must Save Money 


H OME COOKERY will help you to do 
so. It never uses two eggs when one 
will suffice, for its contributors realise 

that “a penny saved is a penny gained,” and 
show you how to get the best results at the 


possible cost. 
See 


HOME COOKERY. 


On Sale at all Newsagents. 
EVERY MONTH. 


ONE PENNY. 


- Give page, colunn, and line in which the words appear, and also the number of letters in each word. (Turn to page 64 3.) 
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Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Moratorium. 

2. Pantomime. 

3. Paul Pry. 

4. Magnum Opus. 

5. Rope of Ocnus. 

6. A Fit of the Blues. 


They are every-day expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guincas 
for the explanations considered the clearest and 
best. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
uiay not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Tuesday, 
December 17th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
uddressed as above. 


écliver this Magnificent Complete Sheffield Cutlery Service direct front 
the Factory, Carriage Paid, to all approved orders for 2/6 with order. 
Balance is payable in nine Monthly Payments of 2/6 if the goods ere 
considered entirely satisfactory after full examination in your @wn home. 


Ivorette Handles, carefully 
matched in faithful reproduction 
of choicest African Ivory. The 
and Forks are manu- 
factured from Colambien Sil- 
ver, which isa hard white metal 
bearing a superfine polish indis. 
tinguishable from SterlingSilver, 
virgin white 
lustre under all conditions of 
end ie an ornament to any 


It retains its lovely 


us to pay carriage, and we will refund 
every penny you have paid, without any discussion. 
CHE GRAVES ‘ENTERPRISE’ SERVIGE COMPRISES :— 


6 Tea Spoons 
fe 


6 Table Knives 
6 Table Forks 6 
Kalves | 2 
Dessert Forks 
Spoons 
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ONIN OTM WP Ara 
| BRAND LOC FIT EH 


send our Handsome Iitustrated Manufacturers’ Cate 


and on our convenient Easy Monthly Payment Terms. 


J. Gi GRAVES Ltd. 4.0%” 


Manufacturers, 
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AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 105. 


(1) THE SUBMERGED TENTH. 


The award in this contest has been made to J. W. 
Johnson, & Park Road, Manor Park, E., for the sub- 
foined explanation : 

The “dregs” of Society, “ submerged ” or sunk in 
ereny In Darkest England, William Booth, the 
late General of the Salvation Army, vividly descriles 
the homeless and friendless, to “raise” whom con- 
stituted his life’s work. Hc estimated their number as 
one-tenth of the total population of Great Britain, 
hence the name. 


(2) SLAV RACES. 


J. HW. MacQuade, Saratoga, Clonliffe Road. Dublin, 
was the winner of the prize of 10s. 6d. His contribution 
was us follows : 

The Slav races cover the greater part of Eastern 
and South-Eastern Europe, and include, among others, 
the Russians, Poles, Roumanians, Bulgarians, Czechs, 
and Servian Croats. The term 
meant “intelligible,” and was appropriated by these 
peoples to distinguish themsclves from foreigners 
whose language they did not understand. 


(3) REFRESHERS (LEGAL). 


The winning explanation of this term was submitted 
by T. E. Tawell, 9 Wellesley Road, Harrow, who wrote 
as follows ; 

Besides the retaining-fee paid to counsel upon his 
acceptance of a brief, it is usual for him to receive 
additional payment for each day's hearing in the 
court. These daily fees, known as “ refreshers,”” 
often amount to large sums, varying according to the 
reputation of the counsel engaged. 


(4) SPELLBINDER. 
This expression was best defined by R. C. Brett, 
Berwyn, Vicar’s Cross, Chester, in the following terms : 
An Americanism which originated during the 
presidential election in the U.S.A. in 1888. It is 
applied to a public orator or lecturov who, literally 
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for Catalogue M. 


SHEFFIELD. 


FOOD 
PRODUCT 


“Slav” originally. 


arthand | 


The SLOAN-DUPLOYAN h'eh 


Used by Official Parliamentary He: 
porters daily. Eighty words per minuto 
in ore month by the celebrated * Now 
Rapid" lesscns, acquired iu twelve 
Simple, Legib'e, Practical. 
Send posteara for interesting hand- 
book and Pree Lesaon—Srcrerary, 


aa Han Cotte se, 99 Holborn. Hall, 


rau.Tiess MD Pp P §’S 
COCOA 


Children 
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aking, holds his audience ‘ spelibounl’’ by his 
eloquence and fervour. A spoll is an utterance of 
mysterious powcr, from the Anglo-Saxon word “ epell 
—‘‘a tale.” 


(3) FLY IN THE AMBER. 


Miss E. A. Curr, 48 Wellington Purl:, Bast, con- 
tributed the winning attempt, and receives the prize of 
10s. Gd. for the following : 

Amber, the fossilised resin of a tree. is sometimes 
found to contain a fly—caught ages aco when the 
resin was soft—embedded in the transparent block, 
thus detracting from its value. From this is derived the 
figure of speech used to denote a flaw in pleasure 
otherwise perfect. 


(6) RODOMONTADE. 


Miss A. Carbonell, Fairford, Glos., has qined the 
half-guinea prize for the following explunution of the 
above : 

Rodomont (Italian, literally “ one who rolls away 
mountains *) was a character in Bojardo’s Orlando 
ZInamorato and Ariosto’s Orlando Furicso, a 
continuation of the story. He is represented as a 
very brave and fierce knight, but much addicted to 
boasting, whence indulgence in bragszing and empty 
bluster is often termed ‘* Rodomontade.”’ 


WOMAN'S WAY. 

Tuts is the message the telegraph messenger 
handed to him :— 

““ Come as soon as youcan. Am dying.—Kate.” 

Eight hours later he arrived, to be met by Kate 
herself. 

“ Why—what did you mean by sending me such 
a message ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh,” she said, “I wanted to say thut I was 
dying to see you, but my twelve words ran vut 
and I had to stop.” 


The dinner 


gong 


* 
sounds gladly in the ear 
of the man who has a 
good appetite. 

Good mustard, freshly 
made, not only sharpens 
the appetite, but enhances 
the flavour of meat; and 
materially assists the 


digestion and assimilation of the food. Enjoy your 
meals by helping yourself to Colman’s Mustard. 
’ 


Olmans 


DSE Mustard 


a year's atudy. 


ADAMSS . 
FURNITURE POLISH 


Breakfast is made a delight with EPPS’S steaming from every cup 


On raw cold mornings 
EPPS'S Cocva gives you 
aglow of renerous warmth 
which makes you defy the 
cold. “Epps's" is a 
favourite throughout the 
world, and is as strength- 
ening as it is delightful 


to the palate. 
Thrive on EPPS’S “Ea 


Sixty Million Copper Coins Should be in the 
Pockets of the People. 


Ove curious result of the Insurance Act is a 
serious shortage in copper coins. Where a man 
used weekly to get a round sum such as twenty-five 
or thirty shillings a week, he now gets a sum ending 
in odd pennies. 

This means that the cashier of every large firm 
has to get huge weekly stocks of copper from the 
Lank. The result is that pennies are noticeably 
scarcer. 

It is expected that the Mint -will, this December, 
add several millions to its usual output of copper 
coins. 

The last time there was a famine in pennies was 
when slot machines and slot gas-meters came into 
general use. They became suddenly pular 
about seventcen years ago. All throu p 1896 
tradespeople were complaining bitterly about the 
scarcity of change, as so many tons of pennies were 
locked up out of the way in gas-meters and slot 
machines at railway-stations. Unfortunately, in 
1894 very few pennies had been coined. In 1895 
the output was only fifty tons. But the famine 
inade the Mint coin 225 tons in 1896. In other 
words, the shortage resulted in the yearly batch 
of new pennies rising from five million to over 
twenty-four. 

There is, of course, an increasing scarcity of four 
and five shilling pieces, as they are no longer 
coined. 

Every tradesman knows that bank-holidays 
mean lots of change, for then money-boxes and the 
Post Office Savings Bank set free tons of silver and 
copper. 

This is particularly so at Christmas time, 
for the Mint has then just poured out its new 
coins. 

On the average, when there are no public holidays 
about, there are some sixty million copper coins 
in people’s kets, and in tradesmen’s tills. But 
what we call coppers are not really copper nowadays 
at all, but bronze. 
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THE STORIES OF FAMOUS MELODIES. dy 
“ CHAMPAGNE CHARLEY.” 


Ons day, back in the *seventies, George 
Leybourne, who had then risen from the position 
of a mechanic to that of struggling comic singer, 
was on his way over Waterloo Bridge towards the 
Strand when he fell in with one Alfred Lee, a needy 
song writer. 

Having just enough money between them to 
pay their halfpenny tolls over the Bridge, they 
made their way to a music publisher's office in the 
hope of something Sarning up. ; 

‘eo had & new song of his with him and at the 
publisher's he sat down to play it while Leybourne 
endeavoured to sing the words, then strange to him. 
The publisher listened to the song, and offered Lee 
five pounds for the rights of it. The songwright 
accepted the offer—and that is how the song, 
“Champagne Charley,” was born.” 

“Champagne Charley” made Leybourne, and 
enabled him to become the first “lion comique,” 
as comedians were once generally called. From 
two or three pounds a week his salary suddenly 
jumped up to—almost as much as he liked to ask ; 
and in these modern, so-called “record salary" 
days it will doubtless come as & surprise to know 
that at the height of his fame he frequently drew 
£1,000 a week from the various music-halls at which 
he appeared. 

Leybourne’s real name was Teeeph Saunders, 
and it was as Joe Saunders that he first sang 
“ Champagne Charley ” in the East End of London. 
His great “ prop.” when singing was & pair of spot- 
less white gloves, and once when he came on to sing 
the song he kept the stage “ waiting” because he 
had forgotten his gloves. 

“Hang it all, I’ve forgotten my gloves!” he 
cried. And he did not start to sing until a pair 
had been got from somewhere and brought on to him. 


(Next Week: “‘ Blind Boy. ”) 
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A GLERK WINS $150, 


a 3 


Newport Reader tells Mr. P. Doubleyou How !'« 
Did It. 


Newport is famous for two things, First of '!, 
the Harpers team was the first to beat the famoiy 
Springboks this year. Secondly, the town has th» 
honour ‘of having in its midst Mr. Harris, of 4° 
Stockton Road, and the winner of £150—in ¢!:. 
38th ‘* Middles ” Contest. 

The first person to greet me really was “ 1)! - 
Harris,”’ a little girl of eighteen months, who to. « 
me for her sweetheart straight away ! 

“‘Stop and have tea,” said her father, after j:s 
and Mrs. Harris had got over the excitement. 

I stopped, and certainly I have never had a t:a 
with more joyful people. 

“ How did I do it?” asked Mr. Harris, in ans. >> 
to my question. ‘ Well, I’ve got a motto, ant 
that is ‘ Patience brings its own reward.’ For we ! 
after week I have entered ‘ Middles,’ and week a: 
week I have been disappointed. But I stuck t» i 
despite the jeering of some of my acquaintanc::.. 

“A five-shilling prize spurred me on, but tht :+ 
all I have won. Like one of your previous win 
I am a believer in first thoughts being best. 1 
on a word and wait for an inspiration. Some: : *: 
don’t appeal to me, as it were, but from other3 |. + 
quite good ideas. I send in the best each we:'.. 

“Do you enter other competitions, Mr. Harris: 

“No. For one thing, I think that if I ent: | 
others it would only muddle ‘ Middles.’ |\.- 
another, I have taken in Pearson’s Weelly forvo. 
and naturally I stick to the paper I like best. .\s 
for spending the money, we haven't thought wbout 
that. You see, my wife and I never build hoy: 
and so we are never disappointed.” 

They certainly were not disappointed with my 
isit ! 
of winning a big pri’« ia 


visi 

A splendid opportuni 
off in the > Middles * Contest this weck. ‘Iie 
first prize is again £100; the second prize, £1); 
the third prize, £40 ; the fourth prize, £20; and the 
fifth prize, £10, Turn to page 652, and try aid 
win the £100, E 
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TRADE MARK. 


make. 


Famous all the 
world over as 
“the Instrument 


that NEVER 


Breaks Down!" 


o-phone. 


cate £3 


world-famous trade mark. 


| SOLD BY ALL DEALERS | 


More, it brings 
ment that wil bring 
GRAPH-o-phone does it completely and well. 
the world will be enjoying Columbia music this Christmas — will you? 


HERE’S A CHOICE OF FOUR FINE MODELS. 


The Columbia 
** CRESCENT " 
Hornless Graph- 
ophone—the 
largest & best instrument at its price 
in the world, Also mahogany,£6 6s, 


Dorn. ASK for a gramophone—the cheapest trash is 
often sold under that name. Insist upon a standard 
You will be sure of getting the best 
instrument if you ask for it by the name — 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHON 


| 


TRADE MARK. 


so much Christmas gaiety. 


The famcns Colum. 
bia “SAVUY” — 
the createst sne- 
cess in Hornless in- 
strumeuts ever known. 
makers charge #12 to £15 


£5 10s. 


for this 


£88s. 


style and 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. GEN'L. 
(Dept. P.W.), 81 City Rd., LONDON, E.C. 


Famous all the 4 


WHAT WOULD CHRISTMAS BE WITHOUT MUSIC? = wort ers 


T isimusie and song that makes merriment—where there ts music there is never a dull 
moment. Make this the Christmas of your life, by getting to-day the one instrument 
that brings with it ALL the music of the world—the COLUMBIA GRAPH- 

laughter and happiness —there is no o her instru- 

Only the COLUMBIA 

Thousands of homes all over 


“the Instrumert H 
that NEVER { 
Breaks Down!" 


One of the cele- 
brated Colum- 
bia **REGAL” 
models, with . ions 
Br.ss Horn and Oak Cabinet —s* '' * 
ling value and unique at its prs 


£5 10s. 


Other 


size. 


[ Send for GATALOGUES | 
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A propPaet is not without honour save in his 
evn country, and the same might be said of our 
lust Office! But it cannot be said fairly, how- 
over, The Post Office is always willing to help, 
cod, in fact, goes out of its way to help those who 
].:ow how to use it. 

Did you know, for instance, that you can use 
two half-penny wrapper stamps on your envelope, 
ii you wish 2? Embossed or impressed stamps aut 
out of envelopes, postcards, letter-cards, or telegram 
forms can be used in any way in payment of postage 
so long as they are not mutilated. Yet many 
people, with plenty of stamped postcards in the 
house, go to endless trouble after the Post Office is 
closed, to get & penny stamp to put on their letters. 

Another fact that is not so widely known as it 
deserves to be is that the Post Office will pay you 
hack for stamps you are unable to use. In ordcr, 
however, that ple shall not rush in with two or 
three stamps when they are hard up for ready cash, 
the Postmaster-General will not pay you for less 
than a sovereign’s worth at a time. 

11 Ib. Enough For One Postman. 

As most people know, it is the duty of postmen 
to accept all kinds of correspondence, whether 
iegistered or not, handed to them on their rounds, 
with certain exceptions which are hardly known at all. 

You can’t make a postman take a parcel for you 
if he is already carrying “the maximum load 
anthorised for his round,” nor can you make him 
carry @ number of parcels weighing over elcven 
pounds in all unless you give him a day’s notice of 
your intention. 

Another thing, you can’t even make a postman 
take a letter for you if you are within a short 
distance of a pillar-box or post-office. The Post 
Oitice, in fact, expects you to take the trouble to 
walk at least a hundred yards or so to post your 
currespondence, and quite right, too ! 

But if, after you hays handed a parcel to your 
country postman, he shuuld lose it on his way to 
the post-office, you can’t claim any compensation, 
whether your correspondence is registered or not. 
If he drops it and smashes it the Post Office can 
iefuse to pay up the damage, for no parcel is 


Arann 
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considered as finally ac- 


Have your own Flllar Box cepted until it has actually 


been received at a post- 


Another Article Showing How Our Post Offi office. 
Out of Its Way to Help Bjeccsae pen Spee 


If you have an unusual 
amount of correspondence 
you can have a private letter-box which a postmen 
will clear for you twice every day for a guinea a year. 

You may also have your letters and parcels 
specially delivered to you, if you wish. Tho fees 
vary from a guinea a year upwards. In the country 
you may have your correspondence placed in a 
special bag and delivered to you by special 
messenger once a day, no matter how heavy your 
correspondence is. The fee is only a guinea a year. 


“On His Majesty's Service’ Letters. 

Private boxes for use during the night may be 
rented at post-offices at which a night staff is on 
duty. The owner of one of these night boxes can 
obtain letters arriving after the ordinary times of 
closing of the post-oflice. Letters for thesc night 
boxes must be inclosed in red envelopes and marked 
“Special Private Box Night Delivery.” The fees 
for these boxes are twico those charged for an 
ordinary private box. 

Everyone knows that letters “ On His Majesty’s 
Service ” go free, but the Post Office except certain 
other correspondence from the usual stamping. 
Petitions and addresses to the King can be sent 
frec. Few people know that petitions to either the 
Houses of Parliament are also exempt from postage 
provided they do not weigh more than 2 1b. 

The Postmaster-General has made special con- 
cessions to blind people. Papers and books printed 
in Braille can bo posted very much more cheaply 
than other packets. Anything in Braillo up to 
2 Ib. weight only costs a penny, for example. 

No postage is payable on any documents—as 
ballot-papers, for example—used in a General 
Election. Ballot-papers, however, used at County 
Council, District Council, or Parish Council elec- 
tions must pay the ordinary postage fees. 

You may not want the person to whom you are 
writing to learn the district in which you are living. 
Don’t, however, forward your letter to any post- 
master with a request that he will repost it at his 
office, for, on reposting it, he will endorse it ‘‘ Posted 
at--—,under cover, to the Postmaster of ——” 
so your secret will be known! 

(Vext week's article will deal with Sending 
Telegrams.) 


OUR OVERSEAS “MIDDLES” CONTEST. 


Big Money Prizes for Foreign and Colonial Readers Only. 
THIS IS THE LAST TIME THE COUPON WILL APPEAR. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. 
First of all, choose one of the words or phrases giv 


two or three words which shall have some bearing on the 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your ‘“ Middle" 
just begin with the middle letter in heavy type in the list 
opposite, and the second and third with any of the letters 
iu the chosen phrase, or you may use the middle letter as 
initial of all three words of your “ Middle.”’ For instance, 
suppose you take the word ‘‘ELECTIONS,” the centre 
letter of which is “T.” Use this letter as the initial for 
the first word and, say, ‘*T” for the second, and we get 
“TALKING TIME.” Or, again, take the plirase “SEA- 
SONED BRIAR,” the centre letter of which is ““E." We 
choose ‘*B” and ‘8’ as the other letters, and get 
“ENJOYED BY SMOKER.” 


~~ ee 


MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS. 


en 
opposite for ‘‘ Middles.” Then construct o anaes of | The following is the list from which you must make your 


* Middles"’; 
ELECTIONS rrROsT wNeEWsouTu waLes MINCE 


peCor across THE PoND PRANK HARMONISE 
suBWars ABSURDITIES soUTH AFRICA BOOMING 
PRATTLE AFTER WORK PARRIER DISCOVERY 
WHIST GIRLS LEFf BruIND ENLARGE EXPERIMENTS 
MAIN STREETS IMPERTINENT THE Lanv AUSTRALIA 
sTuPIDITT patry BROTHERLY LOVE MAPLE LEAF 
FABi.e ROADS TO WEALTH CHKONIC suBLIME 
FARTHINGS ENLIGHTEN WELCOME: SEWS OUR SALAKY 
OURESAPIRE SUBSTANTIAL SEASONED BRIAR BOAsT 


————— Oe 


ENTRY FORM. OVERSEAS “ MIDDLES,” No. 2. 


WORD SRLSCTEN. 


G@yjree to ubide by the decision published in * Pearson's Weekly” aad to ace 
standing, and 1 agree to abide by the conditions printed wn 


rer Tere rere rreryy tees eeeeereeees see eeeersseseneee 


‘* MIDDI.ES.”* 


ee 
tat as inal, and J enter outy ae (ass under- 
Learson’s Weenty.” 


(No. Of P.O... ceceesee esses 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. After you have made your ‘‘ Middle” write it out (in ink) ou the 
Printed form provided, together with your real name and address, 
then attach a 2 order for one shilling. These conditions must 
be complied with or Fou forfeit your right to a prize. You my, it 
on like, send two different “ Middles” with one postal order for a 
shilling. If, however, you send more than two ‘ Middles,” you may 
“rite the additional ones on a separate piece of paper, together with 
your name and address, to which you must attach a second postal 
order for a shilling. Or, you may send one postal 
crder to coyer the whole number of entries. All 
additional “ Middles’ must be paid for at the rate 
of two for a shilling. 


2. Address your envelopes to the Eprror, Pear- 
ton's Weekly, Henrictta Street, London, England. 
3, Mark your envelope “Overseas Coutc:t” in t 
ni ¢ top left band corner. be ‘ait 
. ‘al orde: made rable to 
c ‘Arthie Pearson af poet Tey crossed é 


uO nt j» and must 
&Co.” in the manner shown in this example. 


The number must be written in the space provided on the entry form. 
Where an extra P.O. is sent, write the number on the piece of 
paper you use for your “Middie.” On uo account should stamps be 
ecnt. 

5. The whole amonnt of prize money received will be divited among 
prize-winners by the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. ‘: : . 

ving in _the British [sles, which includes those 

ieee ising af Isles and otier British Islands near the 
Britich coast, are not cligible to enter this competition. 

+. Tie Editor wil! not accept any responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. , ; 

8. No correspondence will be entered iuto in connection with this 
coinnc tition. 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
this understauding only- i 

10. All attempts mustarrire on or before Monday, April, 7th, 1913, 
Those arriving later will be dis-yualitied, 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


HOW TO MAKE BETTER COUGH 
SYRUP THAN YOU CAN BUY. 


A full half-pint of Cough Syrup—as much as 
i could buy for 10s.—can easily be made at 

ome for about 2s. 6d. 

Secure from your chemist 1 oz. of Parmint 
(Double Strength), take this home and add to it 
a quarter of a pint of hot water, and 4 oz. of 
granulated sugar; stir until dissolved. Take one 
tablespoonful four times u day. This will give 
instant relief, and will usually cure the most 
obstinate cough within twenty-four hours, while 
ordinary cases of influenza may be completely 
cured in two or three days. Itis pleasant to take, 
and is extremely valuable in cases of incipient 
Lung Troubles. It is strongly recommended by 
Physicians, as its nourishing elements give renewed 
strength to those who have become weak through 
prolonged illness. This recipe has often been 
published, and Local Chemists say for the last two 
yeurs there has been a wonderful demand for it. 

IMPORTANT.—In ordering Parmint, always 
specify that you want double strength. Your 
chemist has Varmint, or will get it for you. If 
not, write to the International Laboratories, 
Carlton House, Kingsway, London, W.C., who 
make a speciality of it. 


DINING BY THE SHADOW. 


— 


The most primitive of ancient Grecian methods 
of telling the time of day was by means of a 
shadow-pointer. This was merely a stick fixed in 
the earth, and the length of its shadow served to 
indicate the hour. Greeks were invited to dine 
“ when the shadow is ten feet long "--the length, 
of course, varying according to the time of year. 
But if the Greeks dined by the shadow, they par- 
took of good substance, including their own 
delicious grapes, which were highly appreciated. 
These same vrapes we now receive in the form of 
Currants, which are much better and more 
nutritious thanthe fresh fruit. Here isan excellent 
recipe in which Currants provide the savoury and 
nutritious elements. 


APRICOT CURRANT PUDDING. 


41b. dried apricots, 4 1. currants, 6 oz. sugar, 
3 lb. flour, 6 oz. suet, 1 teaspoonful baking powder, 
cold water, lemon juice, almond essence. 

Metnop.—Wash the apricots in warm water, 
drain them, and soak them in 1 pint of cold water 
for twelve hours. Chop the suet finely, mix with 
the flour and baking powder, add water to form 2 
stiff paste. Line a pudding basin with the pastry, 
mix the apricots with the water in which they 
were soiked, with the sugar, currants, lemon juice 
and almond flavouring, fill the basin, fix on the top 
crust, cover with greased paper and tie a cloth 
over—boil for two hours, 


a 
I.C.S. spare-time study gives you the practic:l, 
technical training that raises your ealany and 
makes you a success. Send a line for free infor- 
mation about the 180 different courses of postal 
training, to the International Correspondence 
Schools, 197/B39 Kingsway, London. 


SMOKE 


“ALARIC” 


CIGARS 


d. Each. 


The Finest Value Ever Offcred in 
Threepenny Cigars. 


They are large Cigars of perfect workmanship and 
exquisite flavourandaroma, Madeofaspleniid blend 
of Havanu, Americar, and East Indian ‘fobaccos, 


MAanNvuFacIURED BY— 


ALBERT BAKER & CO. (1898) Ltd., 


65 Holloway Road, N. 
BRANCHES ALL OVER LONDON. 


~To the first ten sending in the three words I will give “PW.” Penknives. Mark postcards *' Longest.’’ (See page 650.) 


@ | Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 
PINCHER AS A PORTER. 


said (that I'd forgotten tho whisky. As I went to the 
sideboard Pineher pointed out that on future occasions 
a gentle cough would suffice to stop him, no matter 
how engrossed he should be in the story. 

“ Well, guv’nor,” resumed the little man, after half 
emptying lass with evident enjoyment, “ by that 
time I'd seen I wasn't cut out for a porter, especially 
in competition with the reg lars, wot seemed to scent 
out those that gave decent tips, but I couldn’t bear 
the thought of havin’ worked so hard for nothin’. 
Then just as I was wonderin’ whether the badge 
thing they'd given me to stick on my arm would work 
as a pass to London, tho stationmaster, wot was & 
wonderful fussy little cove an’ evidently did his best 
to keep in with the big pots livin’ ro about, called 
to me. 

“* Here,’ he says, ‘you're no blanked use here 
scemingly so I'll give you a job you can't mess up. 
Here's 3 hamper for Mr. Bilken, a big hamper, six 
shillings to pay, you just take it up to tho Laurels, 
big white house half a mile past the church, an’ say 


I thought it was urgent, so sent a special messenger 


“Panky!” 
Pincher, extending his 
hands to the cheerful 
blaze of the fire. 
“ Parky ain't the word 
for it!” 

“Tt is certainly cold,” 
said I, “ but then one 
expects cold weather 
at Christmas time.” 

“That don’t mean 
you always get it,” 

‘ said the little man 
grimly. ‘Last Christmas I expected a lot of 
things I didn’t get. Tryin’ to earn 6 honest 
Livin’ I was too. Silly sorter sentimentality it was, 
cn’ I never got any encouragement. You see I'd 
failed over a little job in a village down in Sussex 
ov:in’ to the people suddenly goin’ in for breedin’ bull 
terriers an’ gettin’ a good stock to start with. po ae 
had run away with a lot of money, an’ I'd only just 
about got enough to pay my fare to London. thoug! 

“I didn’t fancy arrivin’ in London on Christmas | with it. 

Eve with nothin’ in my pockets, so when I heard i He went off, 
there was a big demand for extra ite at Melbury | train to come in, 
Junction, which was.the station for 

that an’ sevcral little villages rond ! 
about, I thought I'd have a ehot for 
the job. 

“Nice honest livin’ I thinks to 
myself, plenty of tips, an’ a possible 
chance of pickin’ up extras with a 
little bit Ai care. I reckoned I 
should have to do would be to yell 
out the namo of tho station in such a 
way that no one would know wot I 
ye ane = oe few 
trunks an’ things, an’ et the tips. 

“Like a lot of Piller things, 

uv'nor, the job was a snare an’ & 

elusion, so to speak. I got taken 
on all right, the landlord of the little 
pub where I was stayin’ gave me 4 
reference—he was gettin’ a bit anxious 
about his bill, I fancy—an’ as thero 
was a lot of big houses in the 
neighbourhood with hampers goin’ 
backwards an’ forwards cxtra help 
was needed bad. 

“Unfortunately for me I was took 
on just after a heavy train had left 
an’ for the first hour I did nothin’ 
but carry big hampers from tho 
platform to the delivery vans. After 
that I slipped off into a waitin’-room 
for a bit of a rest an’ o smoke, but a 
interferin’ fool came an’ routed me 
out an’ sect me on to cleanin’ the 
platform lamps. 

“They was those round sorter 
lamps, guv'nor, nasty tricky things 
they was for a novice to deal with, 
an’ my hands were bitter cold. Of 
course it was unfortunate that 
a old gentleman’ should walk 
underneath the second one I tackled just as it alisne? 
from my fingers, but except for a bit of @ shock he 
wasn’t hurt, but they took me off the oo 
job pretty sharp, an’ wot the station-master to say 
to me wasn't at all in the Christmas spirit, so to 
5 


an’ a stoker wot was waitin’ for a 
told me that Mr: Bilken was a Stock 


‘The lamp slipped from | 
inp sneer? ut except for ~~ 
a bit of a shock, the old 
gent. who walked under- 
neath wasn't hurt.” 


Exchange gentleman wot went up to London nearly 
every day an’ gave the stationmaster a five-pound 
note an’ a turkey at Christmas time. 

“ Well, guv’nor, it was a bloomin’ heavy hamper, 
but I reckoned I was safe for a pe tip, so I got it 


on my back an’ started off, but I very soon got tired 
an’ stopped to have a rest. Then I began to think 
of wot was in that hamper. I reckoned there must 
be a bloomin’ fat turkey, several bottles of wine, an’ 
other good stuff, an’ the more I thought about it tho 
less I liked parting with the hamper. 

“Then an idea struck me; the landlord of the pub 
wasn’t the sorter man to ask a lot of questions if he 
was to stand in over a good spread, his missus would 
cook the turkey, an’ I should do Christmas in style. 
I was sorry there was six shillings to pay, but I reckoned 
that if I paid the six bob carriage no one would be any 
the wiser about the hamper until well after Christmas, 
by which time I should have got well away from the 
neighbourhood. 

Well, there was a barn about half way to the 
village an’ I decided that I'd leave the hamper there. 
W’en I'd finished my job I'd get an’ unpack it an’ 
take the things home by instalments, so to speak, as to 
take a hamper into the place might arouse 
suspicion. 

“I was fair fed up with the weight of the thing 
w'en I got to the barn, but havin’ hidden it in some 
straw, | set oft back to the station. Countin’ a bad 
two shilling piece I'd just got the six bob on me. I 
hated partin’, but I knew that if the money wasn’t 


“Then @ train came in an’ I froze on to @ well- 
* dressed old gal in @ first-class carriage. She'd got 
to change for o branch line so I got her bags an’ things 
across to the other platform, put her in a carriage, 
an’ got her a footwarmer. 
“Then she fumbled in her handbag. 
“*Pm eee says, ‘that the company’s 
regulaticns forbid me to reward your attention with 
money, but this little pene will, I am sure, be of more 
value to you than filthy lucre.’ 

“With that she handed me a tract, guv'nor, leavin’ 
me speechless as the train went out, an’ my only 
consolation was that I found out five minutes later 
that I'd put her in the wrong train. She should 
have = by the one leavin’ five minutes after the 
one I'd put her into. 

“Not bein’ a blanked acrobat, I was very nearly 
knocked down by s fast train as I was runnin’ across 
the line, an’ if I hadn’t kissed the elderly party in the 
refreshment-room under a bit of mistletoe 1 expect 
I should have had to pay a tanner for the drop of 
whisky I had to pull me together so to speak. By the 
way, is real wrong with your brewery department, 


I explained that I'd been so interested in his story 


Now, ladies! I want you to tell me “Why is an old maid like a mouse?” Be clever, (Turn to page 648.) 
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paid in they’d soon be on my track, an’ I didn't fa 
spendin’ Christmas in the village quod. i 

“The bookin’ clerk was busy an’ didn’t notice 1’ . 
dud two bob piece, an’ I got to work again, but a! 
six o'clock I had a slight accident, droppin’ a gow::- 
to the line an’ the express‘ train wot went thr: 
didn’t do it any good. After that they gave mc; 
three bob an’ told me to go home. The stationma- ; 
didn’t say home, but I knew where he meant. 

“ Off I hurried to my hamper, you sce, takin’ i: 
account the three bob I'd got for my work an’ : 
dud two tob bit, it had only cost me ao shillin’ ; 

I was lickin’ my lips w'en I started to unfasten \:. 
There was a lot of straw on tho top, then Ic... 
to a piece of paper which had written on it, ‘W. , 
com; ents from a few friends on ’Change.’ I hii « 
stockbrokers were wealthy men, so [I started on i’ - 
next la: of straw, an’ then, guv’nor, I very :: 
fainted—the blanked hamper was full of brick: \ 
senseless practical joke it was, an’ I'd worked hard «: 
spent six shillin’s for o lot of blanked bricks, 

“For some litile timo I felt too ill to do anyth’ 
except express my feelin’s, then I realised that i i 
only got to take the hamper to this bloomin’ Mr. 131/' 
to get my six bob, an’ — that wouldn't make 1}; i. | 
wot I had to go through, it would be better 1: ; 
nothin’, so I tied the blanked thing up again an -\ 
off for the house. 

“ Miles it seemed before I got there, an’ the bis’, 
had a drive which ought to have had a clectrie 
runnin’ up it. My back was very near broke ; 
I'd got o most expensive thirst. 

“< Hamper,’ I says to the gal wot opened the J» 
‘ Six shillings to pay, an’ you might tell your guy nort! . 
I’ve brought it all the way from the station on my |: 

‘“‘Then just as the gal was goin’ o)) 4 
cove in evenin’ dress came dowi t). 
stairs. ; 

“*Hamper?’ says he. ‘Let's bass 
a look at Met ; 

“¢Here it is, sir,’ I says. ‘An 4 
rare weight it is too. The cart ousis 
to have brought it by rights, Iut L 
thought 'd——’ 

“*You can take it back!’ ~.4 
the cove, after readin’ the labels. 
quizzin’ round. 

“¢Take it back!’ I says, scaic'y 
believin’ my own cars. 

“* Yes, he says. ‘I'm too citica 
bird to be caught. The writin’ on the 
label is obviously disguised, an’ the: 

a piece of red brick showin’, Give i’ 
station-master my compliments «. 
tell him to refer to the other end | 
payment. I refuse to take it in. 

* Lor’, guv’nor, I thought I shen’! 
go balmy. I told him wot hard w:: 
it had been, I told him I'd missc'! 
least three shillin’s in tips whil-t i: 
been away, but the cold-hearted !1 
said that if I talked so much !1! 
missin’ another three, an’ tho gal =! 
the door. 

“J don’t know how I got out |: 
that place, guv’nor, but I found ms! 
in the road an’ chucked tho bla’ 
hamper into the hedge an’ started}: ” 
for the village. That was my experi" 
as a porter, guv’nor; that was 1: 
tryin’ to earn a honest livin’. 

“Tm afraid your Christmas v.35 
not exactly festive!” I sail. 

Pincher grinned as he repli | 
his glass. 

“I had the luck to come across a old gent wet hs! 
started celebratin’ a bit early an’ had done it in <!y: . 
He wanted to go to sleep in the hedge an’ asic» 
shillings an’ { 


to tuck him in. Four pounds, six 
pence he had on him.” 

(Another of Pincher’s amusing yarns next qweck.) 
—————————————————————— | = 
Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s”’ in your hauil, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts amon 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

It is not a competition ; there is no entrance fee. All yea 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in t* 
street, in the train, on a or tram—your usual cop) |! 
Pearson's Weekly " and wait till you are spotted by onc 
the many representatives of “ P.W.,” who are all over 2 
country. 


Having seen you carrying a copy of the current 's<' * 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand fears 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor Wea 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and aly 
nave to do is just to place a tick against the gift you pri 
i address in the space provided, and drwy 


Xe 3 
A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will one 
. H {reau 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 


And see what we will give you. 


Wr xpor 
__breivii0i____Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, GT 


A MARVELLOUS BARGAIN 


by ASTHMA ? 
An English Halil-Marked Silver 
Lever Watch for £1. 


sranghg cooghand 
2/- Monthly 8 2/- Deposit Secures the Finest Watch in the World. 
POST PAID TO ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 


= FOR SEVEN DAYS MORE ONLY ~= 


after night? Don’t 
suffer longer, but 
get Potter's Asthma 
f Cure. Gives instant 
f relief, and works 
wonders in Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Croup, 
Whooping Cough, 
8 and other lung trou- 
bles. Best remedy 
for bronchitis of 
children. Contains 
no opiates, nor 
causes headache or 
bad after effects, 
| AcceptFreeTrialatonce 
: van ; ee . . , 
Eaters ae ote sec . ne THE BRITISH SUPPLY STOR ES, the noted merchants 
little book “Are you Asthmatic ?"— of Cannon Street, Manchester, are placing before the public 
fal) se eat mets ahecacas, pepvention a limited number of their celebrated 50/. ENGLISH HALL- 
Potter's Asthma Cure is supplied by all MARKED SILVER LEVER WATCHES at a special advertising 
chemists,herbalists, and stores for 6/- price of £1, post paid and insured to any part of the world ; 
ign this Form To-da and, furthermore, in order to advertise their name and 
To Potter & Clarke, Ltd., Artillery goods throughout the Kingdom, and also to enable everyone 
Lane, London, E. Please send to come into possession of these splendid Watches we will 
Free Trialof Potter's Asthma Cure accept payment on the instalment system of 2/. PER MONTH 
AND 2/+ DEPOSIT WITH ORDER, relying upon the public to 
appreciate this stupendous bargain and recommend us to 
their relatives and friends. 
DO NOT DELAY. SEND YOUR ORDER NOW, as 
this special offer is only for a limited time, and you may miss 
THE GREATEST BARGAIN OF YOUR LIFETIMF. 
A number cf these Watches will be specially reserved, 
and the time extended for Foreign and Colonial orders. 
You run no risk with these Watches, as we fully guarautes 
every Watch to bea splendid timekeeper, an] give a signed 
warranty for 10 years. We also undertake to refund your 
cash in full if the Watch is not to your entire satisfaction. 
FILL UP THIS COUPON NOW AND SEND AT 
ONCE, together with a postal order for 2’-, 
2s If the number of Watches we have reserved for adver- 
TERMS ; 2/- Deposit and 2/- Monthly. —tising is exhausted by the time your order reaches us, we 
THESE WATCHES are made in very heavy, Will refund your deposit in full. A Handsome Present is 
SOLID SILVER CASES, Government hall- sent in addition if fuil cash is remitted. 


ADDRESS cece sceeee seveeesse serene eneceesee serene 


Person's 
Weekly. 


“350 RICH FUR 


Over 60 inches long 


THROWOVERS 


AT HALF PRICE. 

Yes! Weare sending 
350 of these Magnificent 
Rich Fur Throwovers. 
over 60 inches long, full 
width, haudsomely and 


. ed 


Bae MUFFS to, match, Laemer Pca and ES ts SHE FIXES : a 

paetrig nd gold hands, N NAS 2 FINEST 

4.6 (post dd.) EE SE aa HE Wi Dec. HU, P.Ws COUPON Date..cssesce: i. 
Jewellery, Furs, TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. A the BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, 21 Cruien Steet, MANCE : 


atari Bae ranty Hy TEN Ps ea given Es Dear Sirs,— I wish to avail myself ot your speci! ofer, and herowith enclose a 
each W ateu. 10 Worknanship in 1638 deposit of z;- for one Silver Lever ag advertised, Lb promrse to pay the balance 
Watches is not execlled by any Watch costing of 18’. by instalments of 2- per niouth, The wat su tu be sent post-paid aud 
five times the amount, and, in fact, have never insured to the addres: below, 

Deen sold by any other firm under 50/-. 


Handbags, ete. Wr 
Seu, Everrreixa!!! 
Cash Lack if nothighly 
delighted. 
Big Richly [lustrated 


EA EW ELCEERT We send it carefully packed & insured SABIE seeciee seasbyshsi oe es neste ws sai chins’ 
ee NOVELTIES, post free post paid direct to your door. DDRESS ....ssssssssssesstsesesseessnenee ‘ . cts np Sau edeasbaei dent oan 


on request. 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO., 


BROOKS MEW GURE 


ks’ Appliarce. Rr 

‘ sucery. Wonderful, No ro 
xlous sprir.gs ar pads, > 

matic Air Cushions, } 


Send your order on the coupon, enclosing a 
P.O. for 2'-, and secure one at once. 
Cash returned in full if not as represented. 


nd the order given onu sheet of plain paper, 
ase Mcution L’carson’s Weekly. 


Sold all the year round. 
THE NEW MEDIUM 


LIFE-SIZE DOLL 
F ALREADY 
STUFFED 2/- 
ALREADY 3 
DRESSED /= 
Ready to place in 
yozr child’s arms, 
our NEW MEDIUM 
DOLL is speciaily 
produced to fill a 
lone-feit want. 
This magnificent 


Dot ly 2 ft. 
h'g wall ive 


3 and draws the 

‘icken parts together as 

ys would 2 broken limb, 
No salves, Ne lies. 
Durable, Cheap. 


HANDSOMELY 


‘ SLLUSTRATED 
ee CATALOGUE 
SENT ON TRIAL, POST FREE. 


co OC Us PRED: Post Card wil bring you our elaborately amine a 
- E. BuOUKS, 442d Bank Buildings (corncr o° Book of genuine rich Furs in e most a 

Portugal Street), ime rir, LONEON. Wc, i varietics. This is the only Furs Catalogue which ilicse 
trates these beautiful productions im their EXACT 
NATURAL COLOURS and offers you the most fashioa- 
able and becoming styles at TRADE CHALLENGING 
prices and Easy Mouthly Payment Terms or Cash Discount. 


The Bargain Offers Ixclude | 2IDerceptiona! vatue Blak Ware 


WO Coney Seal 3-end Cravs's Necklets and Mufisat 19/c cet. ie) cbiid'emenns 
a Be Pil! ow Muffs at 30/- the set. 30 Mote Squirce! Thecwoversand prt after chini- 
45 Natncal Squirrel Phrowovers& Bag Nutfs at 20 fete hood’s days are 

Flap Mufts sua lncd at 20/- set, | 250 sumptious Hare Crossovers, Passed. The coiouss 
35 very handsome Fitgh Stoles Biack and Smoke \.h Mufis to ae fattand unr d. i's 
and Fan:y Mulls at 7d/- the set tanh at 14/6 the set. are guaranteed 
GO sptendid qua!'y Black Foxe. | 72 excertionatiy Gne Marmot Stuffed with pur 
arlendi ‘4 Threvovers with Bag Muffe a eRe 
line Throw and large : Tt babs asks tr 


Muiis at 29 ‘ at 46/5 the set. 
si i t st di ther cl:arme 
All these s;ccial offerings together with a vast display of 0 
ing and be ving styles “are rew..stica:'y slustrated and described and d 
ofiered at ps ves which secure subst. economies to early burcrs, 


THE FULLEST APPROVAL ALLOWED. 4 
you choose will be sent carriage paid to approved crders and when you 
have tried it on at home and heard the of'moers of your friends you 
e unter no obligation whatever unless you are compictely satise 
df with the quality and ofthe (ur. Wf yeu are at all ¢. Spe Zz Z 
pointed we will immedia' turn the whole of the money park, y 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE s2u may profit by or superion 17 
eatly easy terms. A small payment now will secure 
jul set of genuine iurs, and you a107 i 
‘of wearing a‘tovely real for, with the Ma 
¢ ne expense over the neat few months, }, h 
IN YOUR OWN INTERESTS ¢end 2 post card to-day / \ 
for our catstogue. It costs you noth.ng to secure thischarming oy; 
to-date fashion display, andit wil give you more imterecting ar. 
: Practical fur information than all the fathion journals put together. 
VES : ws 


a@ larger dott sua, 
send for ous fame 


“LIFE-SIZE 


A REan GOLD CURE 


Now that the cold-catchingseason is here 
remember—Dr, White's KOMPO reilly 
does cure and prevent colds, influenza, 
and similar ailments. It is pleasan 
take and = be taken in hot or cold 
water, tea, coffee, cocoa, ormilk. A tasty 
stimulant and an effective medicine, 
2 


Already 9; 
Stuffed 2/6 
Alveady 4/- 


Dressed 


ord. Carriage Paid. 

SHYNALL RAG DOLL CO. (Deptss-a; 

75 Qucen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 

Orders for the Colonies 1/- extra. 


Sores, or 


Chemists, 


“Jeeves rv ees envereed® 


DOOOCOCOGORODOO 
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FREE PAPER PATTERN OFFERED 


DAINTY DISHES. 


Marmalade Sauce. 

Take one tablespoonful of marmalade, three 
tablespoonfuls of water and two of sugar. Boil 
together and strain when cooked. 


Marmalade Pudding. 

Take half a pound of breadcrumbs, three 
ounces of chopped suet, two large tablespoonfuls 
of marmalade, and mix together thoroughly with 
a tablespoonful of sugar and half a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda. Add a little milk, place in 
a basin, and steam for twu and a half hours. Serve 
with marmalade sauce. 


Vegetable Cutlets. 

Take onc carrot, a turnip and an onion, and 
boil them till tender, then mash them together and 
mix with half a pint of cooked lentils. Flavour with 
curry powder and a little minced parsley, then bind 
the mixture with a beaten egg. Add a few bread- 
crumbs, and mould into cutlets. Brush each one 
over with beaten egg and roll in crumbs, Fry in 
the usual way. 


Apple Crean: 

Bake four large apples and remove the cores 
and skin. Put the pulp into a basin and add a 
squeeze of lemon-juice and caster sugar to taste, a 
grating of nutmeg, and a little powdered ginger. 
Whip this mixture with a fork till quite smooth 
and soft, then add to it the yolk of one egg well- 
beaten. Whip the white of the egg till quite stiff, 
and, after beating the mixture again, add it. Pile 
on a glass dish and serve with custard. 


Kidney Cakes. 

Fry or grill two sheep’s kidneys and allow 
them to cool, then mince them ef finely. Add 
a meecailig of pepper and salt and a few grated 
breadcrumbs, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
and a little grated lemon-rind. Bind the mixture 
with a well-beaten egg, shape into little flat cakes, 
and brush over with beaten egg. Cover with 
breadcrumbs and fry in hot fat. When brown, 
drain and serve, garnished with sprigs of fried 
parsley. 


Galantine of Beef. 

Take half a pound of the top side of beef (raw) 
and remove all skin and gristle from it, then take one 
quarter of a pound of fat bacon and remove the 
rind. Pass these together through a mincin 
machine twice, then p ace them in a basin. Ad 
one quarter of a pound of breadcrumbs, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Beat one egg and half a gill of 
stock together, and mix with the other ingredients. 
Form into a short roll, and tie in a cloth. Place in 
a pan with sufficient water to cover, and simmer 
gently for two hours. Then remove the cloth and 
reroll the galantine lightly, and place between two 
dishes with a weight on the top. When cold brush 
with liquid meat glaze. 


RECIPE FOR MOULDING THE FICURE. 
Recommended by Dr. Muller. 


There are just as many people who are exces- 
sively thin and desirous of gaining flesh as there 
are fat people desirous of losing it. In both 
cases, cither an excess of fat or thinness, a 
certain amount of charm is lost. If anything, 
stout people have the advantage, for at least they 
are credited with a good nature, geniality, and a 
more or less commanding personality, while thin 
persons are usually peevish, with little, if any, 
personality or attractiveness. The very thin are 
usually dyspeptic, anemic, and poorly nourished ; 
und even though the appetite may be good, no 
matter what they eat, little nourishment is gained 
from the food; consequently the body becomes a 
veritable open sesame to the ravages of disease, 
their constitutions being undermined by a wasting 
of the tissues. The following prescription, says 
Dr. Muller, has never failed in the many years 
of his practice, to build up the most emaciated 
constitution, and sometimes adding ten to fifteen 
pounds in weight to the patient in two or three 
weeks. This is the prescription: 4 oz. Tincture 
of Cardamoms Compound B.P., 3 oz. Elixir 
Simplex B.P.C, 2 oz. Salrado Compound. Add 
enough water to fill up an eight-ounce bottle. 

"In this, you have one of the finest appetising aud 
flesh-building tonics that has ever been known, 
says Dr. Muller. Any chemist will make it up 
for you, or you can buy the ingredients separatoly, 
und mix it yourself. The dose is one to two 
tublespoonfuls daily before each meal. 


—For the five best reasons I will give Blue Bird Brooches. 


oneup tment 


Tre Littie Dressmaker 


Tells You How to Make the Free Coupon Shirt 


IsoneL says to me 
was Christmas time, 


tho other day, that, since it 
the Pearsox’s Weekly ladies 
: could have a cou- 
pon pattern by 
way of a present. 

“A very good 
idea, Miss,” says 
I. “ Andif I may 
make so bold as 
to name it, I don’t 
believe you could 
find anything that. 
would please them 
better than a 
really pretty 
shirt.” 

© Ashirt it shall 
be, and the pret- 
tiest that can be 
got for love or 
money,” says she. 

And when she 
had picked out the 
one which you see in the picture, I felt sure that 
the Pearson's Weelly ladics might go a long way 
without finding anything smarter 7 
or more useful. 

You see, the wide yoke over 
the shoulders keeps the whole 
thing steady, and makes it almost 
sure to fit nice and neat. The 
sleeves are that smart new shirt 
shape which is all the rage, and 
the double collar is the latest 
tailor style. 

You will need 2§ yards of 
material 36 inches wide for the 
medium size. I should have 
washing silk, or viyella or wincey 
at this time of year. 

Cut the yoke twice—once for 
the outer part and once for the 
lining. Cut the collar and cuffs 
in the same way. 

First tack and stitch the tucks 
on back and front, Join up the 
underarm seams. Set in tho 
back and front between the 
double edges of the yoke and 
lining. Tack them in place, and 
then try on the blouse to make 
sure that it is a good fit round 
the armhole, 


TA 


If you want a free pattern of this 
pretty blouse, fill in the coupon on 
the third columnand send it lo us. 


Showing how the 


Now seam up the sleeves and pattern Pig = 
set them into the shoulders, with pe q 
f material for cut: 

the sleeve seam about 2 inches ting out. 


forward from the underarm eeam. 
Carry the yoke over the top of the sleeve and tack 
it down. Then stitch the yoke very neatly all | 
round by machine, and trim the points with fancy 
buttons. Hem the left hand front, Stitch the box- 

j pleat to the 
right-hand 
front. Sew on 
buttons and 
work holes to 
close theblouse. 

Gather the 
lower edges of 
the sleeves into 
the cuffs, stitch- 
ing these to 
match the col- 
7 lar, and fasten- 
ing them to 

‘ match the 
Be sure the corner of the yoke falls in front. 
the centre of the fancy tucks. Stitch the 
collar to match the cuffs. fell it to the 
neck, and fasten it by studs or very tiny pearl 
buttons. 

Hem the lower edge of the blouse, sew on a tape 
which is tied round the waist to hold the fullncss. 
Give the finished thing a thoroughly good pressing. 

Your respectful friend, 

Tue Littte DRessmakeEr, 


The ‘‘ P.W."’ request form, which will 
enable you to get_a free pattern of this 


pretty shirt blouse, will be found in the 


third column. 


Mark postcards “ Mowse.’”’ 


WEEK ENDinu 
Dero. 14 4912 


HOME HINTS. 
To Remove Scratches from Silver or Plated Goods 
Rub with putty moistened with olive-cil. 

Sprinkle Tealeaves 


_BELOW. 


On the ashes before removing them froi: t'\o 
grate. This will prevent the dust from ii... 
about the room. aes 


To Clean Stained Knives. 

After applying bath brick to the kiifeheasy 
sprinkle a little carbonate of soda, and rub ii,. 
knives. The stains will disappear immediatly, 
To Renovate a Black Cloth Dress, 

Take a basin of strong cold tea and Gissol,e in 
it a piece of soda the size of a walnut. Dip ay... 
of black cloth into this and sponge the dress. Piss 
on the wrong side. (Reply to M. F.) 

Four Hints on Lighting a Fire. 
Place 


A layer of small knobs of coal at the Lotton 
of the grate. 


Arrange 

The paper loosely. It is a great mis'a':e to 
cram it down too tightly. 
Dry the Wood 

Overnight in the oven, and arrange the sticts 
lightly against the paper in an upright position. 
Then Place 


A layer of coals on the top, allowing roo fur 
the air to circulate freely. 


Four Hints on the Care of Umbrellas. 
When Wet 

Leave open for drying, and place with handle 
on the floor. This prevents the frame from grow- 
ing rusty. 

To Mend a torn Umbrella. 

Take a piece of black court plaster the size to 
cover the rent, ert it, and stick on the inside ot 
the cover. This will mend it strongly, and will uot 
show when dry. 

Do Not Keep 

An umbrella rolled up when in the house. ‘This 

cuts the silk in the folds. 


Before Rolling an Umbrella 

Grasp the ends of the frame rods near the 
handle thea roll with the other hand starting trou 
the opposite end. 


HOW TO GET THE PATTERN. 


“P.W." FREE PATTERN REQUEST FORM. 
Not available after January 7th, 1918. Foreign aud 
Colonial readers, April 9th, 1913. 
Please send free pattern, No. 564 to 
NGI) aiisscnomngwnnwoncqaiousinisncqas. act atest. ri0 
AGP Ee wiser onemnimencene 


Bize...... cece 


Tnclose a halfpenny stamp for posta,e and r“‘urit ¢ 
reque t for n to the Patt -rn Department, Peaison's Weekly, 
H.nriet’a Street, London, W.U. 


THOUGHT BABY MUST DIE. 


Bronchitis, Lung Trouble, and Whooping 
Cough Speedily Cured by 
VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE. 


Don’t lose heart, even in the worst cuse of 
Bronchial or Lung trouble, until you have tried 
Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure. Don't lose lio; 
even when doctors fail, but get this wondertul 
cure that always cures. Mrs. Cheeseman, of !1 
Willow Street, Pages Walk, Bermondsey, Lond«n, 
8.E., says: “ My little girl was just six weeks vid 
when she was taken with whooping cough. “he 
grew worse, and I called a doctor, who said she 
was suffering from Bronchitis and Lung Troul', 
and that it was hardly possible she could reve". 
Nothing I tried did any good, and I thought my 
baby must die, but I was advised to get Venus 
Lig ining Cough Cure, and oh! how glad lam 
that I did. She improved every day, and now ut 
eight months is as bonny and bright as any buy 
could be.” Such are a cures that have mado 
Veno's Lightning Cough Cure, famous over tlie 
whole world. Use it and you will know. Venos 
Lightning Cough Cure is a perfect remedy for all 
diseases of chest, lunga, and throat, in children or 
adults. Price 9}d., 1/1}, and 2/9 of all chemists. 


(See pase 650.) 
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THE GRAV 


Doublo-breasted 


#1 DREADNOUGHT* 


is the finest cxamplo of 
popular-priced overcoat 
perfection on offer. This 
handsome and stylish 


—There is no sweet so 
delightful to the eye. 


Taste how 
delicious it is 
—clean and 
fresh to the 


\ 


Se 


\ 
SX 


Hmedium weight, and 
also in strong, durable 
wear resisting Tweeds, 


FOR WITH 
ONLY @ ORDER 


| WR DELIY ER the Graves 
doubie-breasied * Dreadnought’ 
overcoat, exact!7 lo your meas- 
ures, carriage paid toa‘! approve 
ed orders, for only Sf- with 
order; and if you are cntirely 
Satiefied wita the material, Gt 
and goodness of the work, the 


SS 


SS 
RS 


wwe 


Wh AN ses 


SA 


CARD will bring you our 
in of Ove 


yourselé he-w our 

& Fives and easy 
ou todress well 
ona surpris.ngiz small outlay, 


2J- in & GRAVES SUITS 35)- & 42/- 


Write for PALTERNS & get 
Cash Samy return cur fine display of 


Discount. Weel sive wesiens 9 


S 


Try it HOT to-day asa 


Cream Sauce 
with pudding or pie. 
You prepare the BIRD’S Custard 


in the usual way, and serve at once } 
while HOT. This rich Creamy Sauce — { 
transforms the plainest pudding intoa J 


delightful treat and gives the finishin; 
touch to Mince Pies. 


ON 


eeriaes 


MAW 


WORLD'S 


HAIR 


™* 


C) 


SS 


SINS 


ois |e The children simply love it poured 


GRAY orWHITE GY; 
Hair to its Natural Wy, 
air Natura Vy Ar A 
Lert ae ome v2 over hot Stewed Pruncs. 
“Tie as good a Yi, “pyupyriysey waa ea Raaps oas oss rasiEiTiap 5 
da ty yyy Z ey Wargeisst i it A 
its promise and is (bide ibaa (AMEE Mg EG Mllil itis, insite 


not an expcriment, but has been in 


use for nearly 80 years throughout 

the civilized world, It is the best, M isc ELLAN EOUS ADVE RTI Ss EM E NTS 

and the best is always the cheapest are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2¢. per tino cf 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertisement 
Get a Bottle and be convinced. | must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, ‘Pearson's 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Perfumers, &c. If | Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisemexts must te received by Friday morning for tha 
sou cannot procure locally send this adver- following week's issue. 


“sement with P.O.O. or stamps for 4s. to rrr TTT TT COMO OPlCUPRLEAEEVUE).) OURTR EO 
S ¢ size PAWNBRUKERS CLEARANCE SALE. VARICOCELE.—Every man suflering from “HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
414 Southampton Row, London, and a full- ized Send atonce for vur list of 1,500 absolutely | Varicovele and its BceDITaATy ike debility and ee eeous AND RETAIN THE POWERS.”-A pop: 


«ye bottle will be sent Carriage Paid anywhere sensational Bargalus. ree to any | weakness should send forillusirated circular, describing | apd practical treatise on tho Jaws goverulng wa 
4a the United Kingdom. O.J.4. address. It’sa revelation. its successful treatincnt and eure Ly the only rational | Special Chapters on Generat! Voakness, Tosa se 
12s. Gd. vel Russian Pars (£2 10s. sct).—Rich } and painiess method, No elects Sent sealed, | Vital Fevce, and practical observations on Mar: 
and lustrons dark sable brown 8 ft. long Dagmar Stole, t free, two stamps.—E, B. Nuxvtou, 59 &wW Chancery | Valuable remarks to Weak etd Nervous Me 


trimmed ten Russian tal and handsome Granny ic, London, W.C. preserve the Health, reeain Strengt 
Muflto match, Together, Cd. Approval. ¢ Powers when lost, A valuable, instru 


ee 158, Ba, —-Real Coney Musquash Seal, £3 38, eet; | BLUSHING CURED. Devtei's famous recipe costing tre n Get © Weaknes:, 
A (e) elegant, long wide Wrap or Stole, andextra large | 1p order, Testimonials.—U. Steveus ;Bux 2), 71 Back | the Cause and Cure of Nervous Breakdown, and I... 
a I pillow Muff, perfect skins, beautifully satin lined, | Piccadilly, Manchester. of Power in Men. Sent seded on receipt of @ pars ¢ 
yy: ~ Ss excemtingly | handsome, st West Bnd style. |-— : stamps, by Chartcs Gordon, No, 8 Gordonhtn.s 


—— 


Toyetner, tos. tid. Approval before payment, BOOTS.—Save nearly: ng Factory direct. Dispensary, Dradfuid, Yeras, 


vretwork {3 acknowledged to ete 1: 10s, 6d.- Gent's In ct. Guld-cascd Keyless Lever | scents WANTED. W Pst, pasticalan it — 
opal rofatlt bi i “ unter Watch, improved action (John Forrest, ye y eas RA Ie rg A a 
Ine at iis nee Lone), ten years’ searranty. absolutely perfect British Boot Co, (/W0', Por sate, Bristel, | FOU cAN EARN Wan hone -Pon parti ‘ 
Cop! souble-curh Albert, same quality, of cu.pivy Bent, app Me treet, Lewd oa 
wth hats pars vattacheds all ute mal sLUXURIANT MOUSTACH ES. Mair | — esment, apply | ‘ treet, Low 
7 ‘i tal, ether, es: nd advice on sr cessful cullivation, 
x Fecriati.n, we have made up « x; ow. Oe = res tah ches * | Free.—Mr. Tracy, HL Waterluo Road, Londun, Pb at SNR Shop § pites & 
eis - Superfine - Blankets, magnifi- == proe.- Draper, Organette Wore, bh an 
SPECIAL OFFER PARCEL re Re sonta excapliunally © joice MARGATE: Th jclanence {Boarding Ru | —$——_— Smee 
» Is. od. proval, ment, Eastern ksplanads, Cliftonville, Unique tion = 
contain ng a sixrenny pact of our faimou \ oie Bracelet, 13 ct. gold | facing Oval. Pee Ment sulsinie, setcee bai ans ELOAN DUPLOYAN SUORTHAND. ss 
X Seri f 8: iJ . * PaBYe | Manas k and les-on of this easy, mepid system - os 
es of Designs, an ilustrited fh | stamped) filed, in veivet case, 88. Cd, Approval. muderate 5. Apply Manazesusa. fice; Stu Dap patkssociatlon, fecmsgare: 


book on Fretwork, abridyed Ct lox: 
This parcel wil. ba sent to all appl. 
encioging 3d. in stamps t) c:ver cu: 
backing and postage, Get tLuse stamps 
aud seud to-day to: 


12s 9d.—Baby's Long Clothe:, fine qualily; - — 
maguificent £2 lus, parcel; forty artich everything SUITS TO ME 
required, beautiful home-made garments; the per | perfect fit. test st 
fection of mother’s. personal work; never word. | ment 
Great sacrifice, 12s. 9d. Approval willingly. Rirmingher. 


EOON TO WEAK MEN 
val Weicresscs, Lack of Vi 
ci tise, with w. 


Nervong ast 
reo. a 


rticulurs, a. 


DAVIS & CO., Pawnbrokers (Dept. 90), eas “ft omais of complete cures, 41 
Dopt. 7. 26 DENMARE IIILL, LONDON. LETTER WRITING.-. Those who wart fs: vy tiwo ataunpa— WP. J. Murray, 125 Mey 1 
wi F JED: 1 Cabiue ia letter-writing, frem » ors for a eituat ’ : 
heBBIES LTP YOuR auox & COPIND st Cebiiet ve letters y bu or private matters, | ~ ee a = 
~ wg: cards, 19% Frese: « sudrate Bn). PARES shows obtain et! . ae Ng rd Me bicme M. \ CHILBUAINS.—A splend d cure. Q:.tte herusc 

<<: + w send foriny two Books, FREE,— vereux, — Senc at . F. sowier ‘ui! ex, 1} e1, to Chenast, Ker . Lida, Heruid Avcuow 

se DLREMIML, he Geores, beste Suet, GavesLeud-ots Ty oe Heurictia Street, London, W.G | Weetgatc-on-Seas nsingwo Lidae, Hargid Aveiuw 

a ng, awl He, . eda Se edt pei ean twee ‘se 7 wate” deste Snegyrt eit eed. ee ee oa ——— 


A “MIDDLES'"! QUERY. 

in reply to H. V. D. and others, competitors in 
the “ Middles ” contest may use any one letterin the 
selected word as initial for both their second and 


third words if they like to do so. Supposing, for 
instance, you were making a “Middle” from the word 
“Cards,” the middle letter in which is “rr” ; you 
could, according to the rules, send such a Mi dle 
as Really Admirably Artistic, or Rotten Rubbish 
Sometimes, or Remind Rich Relatives. 


SELLING SOAP. 

“ Supposina you were sent out to canvas orders 
for a new kind of soap, how would you open conver- 
sation with the tradesman you were canvassing ?”’ 
Readors were given this problem to answer in one 
of my popular Footline contests, and if their 
attempts in this competition are any indication, 
quite a lot of them should make very successful 
commercial travellers. 

This is how one reader would excite interest 
until the suitable moment for the production of the 
soap arrived. Le says: : 

“Start on weather. ‘ Fine for open-air drying ; 
washerwomen happy since discovering new soap.’ 
Drift into war topics. ‘Turks uncleanly people, 
hope they'll grow more civilised, and use the new 
roap.’ Parliament next. ‘ Big washing of dirty 
linen there, time they had the new soap!’ ‘ What 
new soap?’ ‘Why, this new soap!’ (Produce 
it.) 

Another reader takes the war into the enemy's 
camp at once. He is brief and to the point. “ No 
doubt, sir, you would like to wash your hands of 
commercial travellers. I can offer you the finest 
soap on earth, etc.” 

Another competitor says: “I have booked 999 
orders for my soap, and I was given to understand 
you were one in a thousand, so that I do not 
anticipate much difficulty in booking your order.” 


RINGS AND DOUGH-NUTS. 

In another Footline contest readers were asked 
to answer the riddle: “ Why is a dough-nut like 
an engagement-ring ?” 

This reader appears to have been lucky in finding 
the jam; his reply is: ‘‘ Because both incircle a 
sweet-heart.” 

Here’s another: ‘‘ Because one requires another 
for satisfaction.” Presumably this reader is 
referring to a wedding-ring and not to a second 
engagement-ring. 

And another: “ Because two at a time might 
be disastrous to little Mary.” 

(The results of the Footline contests appear on 
page 641.) 

“ P.wW.'t IN SCHOOL. 

A SCHOOLMASTER signing himself KNoWLELGE 
1s Power, writes: “I thought you would be in- 
terested to know what use is made of your ‘ Know- 
ledge Tests’ by the lads in my class. Each Monday 
I write out the queries on the blackboard, and they 
are required to find answers by the following 
Friday afternoon. The boys are extremely keon. 
They rake their fathers’ bookshelves for dictionaries 
and other books of reference, and pester the 
librarians at the local libraries. Other columns of 
your paper are proving of real educational worth. 
Lase week I set tho clasa a little arithmetical 
puzzlo from P.W. To my surprise, the answer was 
supplied instantly by the ‘despair’ of the class. 

““* Please, sir, said he, ‘I saw it last night in 
my father’s Pearson's Weckly.’ ’—— 

_ Thanks, K.1.P. It is nico to know that P.IV. 
is so appreciated in your school, and the * despair” 
of the class appears to be brighter than you at first 
imagined. 

HE WON &150. 

A RECENT “ Middlcs” First Prize winner writes 
ine the following letter: ‘I am delighted to thank 
you for the pleasant shock I havo received this 
week—£150. Seeing I have been so unfortunate 
in the pet onc can hardly realise I am the possessor 
of such a prize. It is the result of plodding on— 
don’t give up—try again, etc. . 

“To all readers I can only say what Gladstone 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letler is dealt with on this pace or whose suggestion fur a title is useds 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


said in his memorable spocch re the Russo-Turkish 
war: ‘It is a prize well worth competing for. It 
is not too late to become competitors. ~—— 

This is an encouraging letter, and should have 
the effect of * bucking up ’ those readers who have 
not yot won “ Middles” prizes. 1 don’t remember 
what Mr. Gladstone said on the occasion mentioned, 
hut his remarks are very true when applicd to 
““Middles.” Remember it is those who try who 
win. 

TO MY LADY READERS. 

Have you noticed the very pretty blouse, a pat- 
tern of which Isobel is offering free on our Home 
Notes page? I am assured that it is the very 
latest thing in blouses and I am told that all my lady 
readers will look simply charming in it, a sugges- 
tion with which I heartily agree. 

The Little Dressmaker gives you full and clear 
instructions how to make this blouse from our free 
paper pattern, so I hope you will all make up 
your minds to go in for one. 


WRONG REFEBRENCBS. 

Wuewn a servant has proved a bad one the question 
of what kind of reference to give is always worrying, 
Cuanacter writes: “I am the owner of a small 
shop and employ two assistants. The other day 
I had to sack one chiefly because he was lazy, and 
seemed to take no real interest in his work. Now 
he has the chance of another job, and, in fact, will 
get it if the reference I give him is a good one. I 
don't like to refuse him a good reference because 
I know how hard it is to get employment 
nowadays. What ought I to do in the circum- 
stances ?” 

Candidly, CHaracTER, you ought not to give a 
man a gvod recommendation if he has been 
negligent and lazy in your business. I know it 
seems rough on your assistant, but you havo got 
to consider that not only are you doing his next 
employer a wrong, but you are probably depriving 
a better man of a job. You wouldn’t like an assist- 
ant to come to you with a good character and find 
out that he was lazy and untrustworthy, would 
you? If I were you, I would just give him as good 
a reference as you honestly can. 


THE LAST WORD. 

“You scem to know everything,” writes Last 
Worp, “ but I think I have got. you beaten at last. 
Can you tell me how to have the last word with 
a woman?” 

Quite easily, Last Worp. Say it over the tele- 
phone and promptly hang up the recciver! Next 
please ! 


THE SPECIALIST OR THE HANDY MAN? 

Tus is really the age of the specialist. In fact, 
many people say that if you want to succeed you 
must specialise. Expert writes: “Civen equal 
starts, which man do you think will get on better in 
life, the man who knows everything about one 
subject or the man who knows a little about most 
subjects? I am inclined to think the latter, 
though most of my friends are in favour of the 
specialist. What do you think ? *—— 

Well, Expert, I think that an answer to your 
question depends to a great cxtent upon what you 
mean by “ getting on in life.” I think the handy 
man is more ccrtain of getting employment from 
the very fact that he can turn his hand to anything. 
But such a man would never get a very large salary. 
Though the specialist might have to wait some years 
for his chance it will come along sooner or later, and 
he will be able to command a much larger reward 
for his serviccs than the handy man. Personally, 
I always recommend _a young man to specialise in 
some subject. 


A NEW USB POR " P.w."* 

P.W. has proved useful and entertaining long 
after it has been read from cover to cover. From 
time to time I get a letter from a reader who has 
discovered a still further way of making the ever- 
popular weekly work overtime, so to speak. Such 
a letter comes from H. F., of Leeds, who thus 
unburdens himself: ‘“ It was extremely foggy the 
other morning, with the result that tramcars had 
their full lights on. The strong light of the large 
bull's-eye in front of the car is retiected back by 
the fog making it difficult for drivers to see. Leeds 
drivers have got over the difficulty by fixing a 
P.W. cover over the light, thus letting them see 
better, giving warning by the red light, and showing 
their appreciation of the one and only.”—— 

Where Leeds leads to-day others follow! The 
next time one of my representatives with gift 
postcards jumps on a tramcar he will kecp a sharp 
look-out, especially if it is foggy ! 


typewritten or printed. 


1. All answers or @tle:upis must ve written on... 
cards, addressed to tho [clitor, feursuns We, 
Henrietta Street. London, W.C. td 

2. You may take part in any number of these f..°., 
competitions, but your reply to cach must va vritiey .2 
@ separate postcard. ea 

8. Each postcard muat bear the usual signature ct 4! 


competitor in ink. Names aud add bd 


presses lay Dot be 


4. Each competitor must give his or her real ardre: 
Unioss this condition is complied with, tho ne # 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. : 

_6. Mark each postcard with the name of the cempoi. 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand cor: 
You will find this name in the announcement of | 4 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditi: 13 
are fulfilled all the postcards may be sert in cna 
envelope marked ‘ Postcard’ in the top Icit-hand 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full asu:ne iri 
address of the sender. 

6. All attemots must arrive not Juter than Ticst 
December 17th. sae . . ; 

7. Kach competition will be judged separately, ena 
the prizes, as announcea in the fvotlines, will is 
awarded to the efforts considered the test. 

8. In the event of ties for a money priv. the trize wij 
be divided, and, where the awards are tilts. the prizes 
will be awarded at the discretion of tho Editor. 


Q@F™ This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as_a passenger in any pa:i 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 
Oe ear wah che firet clan onl, 
$1,000 RAILWAY 

( INSURANCE, 


£100 RAILWAY 

£100 CYCLING (For terms sce 

£100 AEROPLANE below.) 
505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000, 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims ¢ 
ot 


igned. 

PROVIDED -ALSO, that the said sum shall bo paid to th» 
legal representative of such person injured, should death ret 
from such accident within three ca,endar months there: «', 
and that notice of the accident be given within three d._s 
of its occurrence. . : 

In the event of a person, not being a railwiy 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nor engaged int 

¢ ] 00 illegal act, having thecurrent numter of Pear + 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being Ls! | 

by railway accident iu the United Kingdom, althouch not ‘y 

an acerdent to any trainin wiich he, or she, may be trare ‘ 

a passenger, the 1 representative of the deceased will 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the 

be sigued or not, provided notice in every case be given a 

Ocwan AccIDENT anp GUARANTEE CorporaTios, Lit: ', 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seveu days trou 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal renres: 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident wii 
actually riding a ane, peor that deceased at the time 
such accident had in his, or her, possession, the Jn-ur 
Coupon on this page, or the pa: rin which it is, with li 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. on the > 

rovided at the foot, and that death occurred within twenty tor 
Pours thereafter; and that notice was given of such accident! 
the said Corporation at above address within three day ofits 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or ber, place uf 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. ; 

One Hu Pounds will be paid to the legal reprint 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of we 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kiusd 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs withio ts 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (0° >'\" 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Iusirs 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) s a3 
not at the time be on the acroplane nor engaged in a¢ 
ond thut notice of the accident be given to the Cur,v: 
within three days of its occurrence. F 

The above conditions are of the cssence of the contric’. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of iss '0'" 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, anJ is sulje: ts 1 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guaran:ed 
Company, Limited, Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. Zand 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to bo the Pe 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Priut«! Mi 
Act can be seen at the Wilice of this Journal, or of th = 
corporation. No person cun recover on more than one Cou 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same rir. 

Subscribers who have duly. paid & 
scription for FBARSON 8 wWebuLY Rg pe aie 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during a 


a 


° 
Henrietta Street, Loudon, W.C., and a certificate 
gent in exchange 


Signature 


Availsble from 9 a.m. Monday, December 91h, fata; 
uatil midnight, Monday, December «6th, 191? 


WEEEK.ENDING P 
Dec. 14, 1913. 


om e BS 
} Billiards at Home. 
s Not a toy, but a Biiliard Tab'e 'n miniature-a billiard table 


made of the sane mater:a’—b; th g 
same degree of excelleace as the tables on whic went 


ry broke world’s records again and again—i 

‘ Billiard Table— bigenoush to demand the fines kill etek 
; t player—small enouzh to £9 on your own dining table. 

" 


RILEY’S 
Billiard Tables. 


To place on your own Dining Table. 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Superior Billiard Table in Seid Mahovany, Pron? 

Polehed, Best Slate Bed, Adivatable Peet, Rubher livil, 

Low Frost-proof. Rubber Cashions, Two ‘Cues, Marking 
Board, Re:t, Ivory ur Urrstu'ate Balls, ete, 

Cash Price, 


mH z H Dryer 15M an poane ota. # 3 
on 5 @> shown, being culy Fe * 
ish . 5 Sees Oba: 7 ‘ 
) PcNo charge or Packagen, LISTS FREE. Folung hig can Cau 
RILEY'S COMBINE BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES (:\°:) 
Fitted with Riley's Patent Action for Rais- ; 
-. Lowering, and Levelling, 4 


of furniture as a Dinine >t 
iss Billiard Table. Made in Mai ysan 
t, ete. 


ees and Sizes (Round Les 


: 13 Monthly instalments, plus 5 per 
on above cash prices, Also in 13 
Monthly Payments. 


cray’s bool: on Billiards, published at 1/-, will be sent post free on 
receipt of two penny stampa, 


| FREE on receipt of postcari, fll 1 tele) 
and Din'ng Tab'es, and suiall or fll 


E. J. RILEY Ltd., Grange Mills, ACCRINGTON. 


u10 London Showrooms: 147 Aldersgate Street, E.C. @ 


rited Cataogue of Bitiara " 
zed Tables ond Snundriea, 


After Dessert 


—hand round Clarnico Lily Caramels—they are the most perfect 
finish to an enjoyable dinner. 


Clarnico 
LILY Caramels 


They are pure and 


Fresh aimonds, rich 


Their crunchy, creamy, nutty flavoir apyools to an, 
who'esome, and can be eaten at any time by anyoue, 
Cream, fine sugar, perfect processes, perfect pusilys 
Made by Clarke. Nicketls & Coombs, Ltd., 


London. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 


m GREATEST BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED. 


We 80 quickly sold the whole of our last purchase of cur special 30 - Bale, that we 
have now been able to secure another purchase. This timo of 


3,/50 BALES 


containing 


Clothing, Linen, Shoes, Bedding, etc. 


YOUR_MONEY RETURNED JF GOODS NOT AS ADVERTISED. 


Our Usual Price. 


s. a. 
1 Pair Soft Twill Sheets (large size) ... we 400 
1 White Honey-Comb Quilt tse ove ow 3 6 
1 Pair Long White Lace Curtains its wv 3 6 
1 Art Designed Coloured Table Cover ... we 46 
1 White Damask Dining Table Cloth ... w- 3 6 
I White (ripple fringe) Satin Duchess Cover... 1 34 
Fd 1 Costume Skirt, Tailor-made (7-gored, any 
colour) se ees ‘ i a. SU 
1 Lady's Shirt Blouse (our own speciality) ... 3 11 
1 Pair Lady's Corsets ‘soft finish, shapedhips) 2 53 
I Lady's Belt (Japanne? Buckl:, etc.)... -» O 104 
2 Ladies’ Under Bodices (dest make) ... . T $s 
I Pair Ladies’ Gloves (splendid make, domme 
fasteners) : a es A . «oT 6 
1 Pair Lady’s Stockings (softand good wear)... I 2 
I Lady's White Muslin Overall (well msde) ... 2 5% 
1 Pair Ladies’ Black Glace Kid Gibson Shoes 
SECURES (laced or button) ... ... es . 4d 
6 Ladies’ arta che giiig paint eee | : 
6 Gent’s Hemstitched White Handkerchiefs... 1 
THIS BALE =| 2 Ladies’ White Nightéresses . s,s 5S 
2 Pillow Cases (splendidly frilied)  ... ow 2 6 
CARRIAGE 6 Tea Towels ,hemmed ready for use)... we 2 3 
4 peeae Towels vies aie oes rr ; 3 
usters ... ose <a ied a8 ; 
PAID. Usual Prico £300 


Our Price for the lot is 3O/=- carriage paid. 


Without exazgeration this is the Biggest Pargain ever offered, and 
when the 3,750 bales are disposed of we may nut be able to make up any 
more at the same price. 


We guarantee all gools to he perfectly NEW and CLEAN. They aro 
worthy of a place in your home. Keinember, if you ara not satistied, we 
return your cash immediately yuu return the goods to us. 


The SHEETS are specially mado of beautiful soft twill; the QUILT is 
a pure white honcy-comb and most beautifully fringed; the (URTAINS 
may be had in white or cream; the TABLE COVER is two yards square 
(nominal), fringed, and of perfect design and colour, in Turkey, white, green, 
and gold; the LADIES’ CLOTHING is specially mate hy competent 
workpeople ; the COSTUME SKIRT and CORSETS are our <peciulitics ; 
the SHOES are well made, of black wlacé hid, and of stylish appearance, 
with straight patent or self cap, ete. We have no further room to specially 
describe every artiele, but cach will give you ab-olute satisfaction. 


We are introducing this Bale to you hecanss we want you fo Lnow what 


wonlerful bargains ean be had in ovr differ nt departments, and we send this f 
Bale, containins all goods as here cmmnerated, TO ANY ADDRESS ON 
RECEIPT OF 2+ DisPUSIT AND FHE BALANCE (28/2) AT 2,- PER 
MONTH ; CARRIAGE PAID. 
s 
Beautiful Hearthrug GIVEN FREE 
iJ 
for full cash with order. 
Vf cthor zoods of the same price are re any enue 
merated ad saso state yell nd 
if possible we will send thein, withous! 2 
Pleaze write Name and Address plainly, and give sizes of Shoes, 
Corsets, Waist, and Hip, and Length Measure of Skirt. Say 
whether you want Lace or Button Shoes, and colour of Skirt. 
zis. ager gaa y not mre eated. leeenecn wear 
en , toeday wi oupon. 1a 
COUPON 
ALHAMBRA WAREHOUSE, | >: ». =. 
Free Street, Bradford, Yorks. je Re eat 
(NOTE. Our cniy adilress,) order. 
ae > a 


652 


FIRST | SECOND 


PRIZE PRIZE 


$i00 £60 


AND PRIZES OF 


THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. . 

First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for ‘Middles.” Then 
construct a‘ Middle” of two or three words which shall have some bearing on the 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “Middle” must begin with the middle 
letter in heavy type in the list opposite, and the second and third with any of the letters in the 
chosen word or phrase, or you may use the middle letter as initial of all three words of your 
“Middle.” For instance, suppose you take the word “QUEER,” the centre letter 
of which is “E."” Use this letter as the initial fur the first word and, say, “E™ for the 
second, and we get “EATING EARWIGS." Or, again, take the phrase “ ALMOST 
HUMAN,” the centre letter of which is “T." We choose “A” and “A” as the 
other letters, and get “THE ANTHROPOID APE.” 


A en 


ENTRY FORM, 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All attempts must be forwardcd on the printed entry form or they | 

wil. be disqualified, 
> 2. Rach entry form must bearthe usual signature of the competit:r 
in ink. Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed, 

3. Fach competitor must give his or her real nameand addres-.  Un'oss 
this condition :s complied with, the competitor forfeits hisor her rigutto@ 
Breze, | 

4. When you have filled up the entry form, cnt it out, attach to i" pastal | 
erdir for sizpence, and place it in an envelope addressed to the EviTon, 
Fearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. | 

6. Mark your envelope “ Middles No. 44," in the top left-hin:t corner, 

6, Allattempts must arrivo on or before Tuesday, December Ii:u. 

7. There are two entry forms, you may use one orboth. You mry write 
two" Middles ”’ on If you use the two entry forms @ posta order 
for 1s. must be sent. 

8 Everyone who enters must send a sixpenny postal order for each 
entry form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson 1t4., 

and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 
in this example. The numoer must be written in the 
8) provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
higher value is sent to cover more than one ent) 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on eac 


entry form. 

9. The first prize will be awarded to the sender of 
the ‘Middle’? considered to be the best by the 
ndjudicatora, 4 whom originality. of idea will be 

tuken tte consideration. If there are more sendera than one of 
a’ Lddie” thua aviected by the adjudicators, the prize wili be divided 
amongst of such senders. 

10. Other prizos will be awarded by the adjudicators amongst those 
competiturs whose efforts show merit, 

VW. The Editor will tt no responsibility in regard to the loss or nom 
Gelivery of any attempt submitted. 

12. No correspondence will be entered into in connsction with the 
competition. snd te.egrams will be ignored. 

18%. The pu'lished decision ‘s final, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only. 


¢€ 


‘sMIDDLES” No. 40. 


| Chapman, J., Market Hill, Clare, Suffolk. 
Charley, F. J., 13 Knighton Road, Plymouth. 
Clayton, R., 9 Bhearbridge Road Bradford. 

| Coates, G.E., Laurie Vil'a, W, Wickham. 
Crabtree, Sgt. C., 2 K.R.R., Shorncliffe. 

Dean, J. EB, A Fara Welton Daventry. 


RESULT OF 
FIRST PRIZE, £100. 


The first prize of £100 has been awarded to: 


ARTHUR BAILEY, 65 High Street, 


Worcester, for the “ Mitdle" :— eee ivercél 
“ DEPARTURE "—REFILLED f0M3LER DELAYS. | Deak Mae do South pee : 
The second prize of £60 has been awarded to: | Dunsmore, Miss Jean, Castlehill, Campbeltowa. 


» Mrs. A., St. Hel LO.Ww, 
be Lt el oes ey he aula | Pro ree, re tien, Birmingham. 


r °F | Ewing, T., 3 Learmouth Street, Falkirk. 
“* SINQERS '’—GET “* RECORD INCOMES. 


Farraway, A., 4 Orsett Road, Grays, Essex. 
The third prize of £40 has been awarded to: 


i Fowles) Bio. Cleeve, near Cuctren nam — 
| Foxley, . I., Sr ICS. ig worth. 
ROBERT ROUS, 26 Hatherley St., Princess Gransm, Mrs. J., Barnton Gater Midlothian. 
Road, Liverpool, for the ‘* Middle” :— Hamilton, Wm., 11 Leicester Read, Newport. 
“* SELEOTION '’—CHINS STROKED THOUGHTFULLY. Hastings, Mrs. F 26 Victcria Rd., Netherfield. 
The fourth prize of £90 has beon awarded to: | Hatchard, Aa $3 dump, en Tse Re. Rene pton 
Mrs. JENNIE LAWRIE, 16a Horace Road, 
Forest Gate, E., for the ** Middle" :— Nocks, E., 29 Farnaby Rd., Bromley. 
© STARTLING ''—THB “INN-SPECTRE" TippLinG. | Holme, G., Frimley Sanatorium, Farnborougs:. 


+ } Hulme, F., 67 Norwood Grove, Liverpool. 
A prize of £10 has been awarded to: | Jackson, H., Brereton, Sandbach, Cheshire. 


Mrs. H. GOOD Royal Ave., Scarboro’, | J.c’.sn, W., 6 Oakfield Ter., Forest Hall, N'ia d. 

for the Middle — . i dntge, Jy @ Denton Street’ Heywood. | 

* LDUPNSLUnE "—INTEsDEL 2 SDFL,"" clway, . ollan ., Sutton Coldficll. 
TPUPNEVURE INTESDED FOR “INTENDEL, Kerr.dge, C. B., Hailsham, Sussex. i 


Prizes of £5 each havo becn awarded to: 
E. AUDIBERT, 10 New Buildings, Elim | 
ne. B. L.. 5 Lucerne Rd., Brghton, 


Grove, Southsea, for the * Middle” :— 
“BUBBLES? —LUILDERS’ BEAUTIFUL BUNGALOWS | n, BE. W., 21 We:tbourne Rd., Walsal’. 
H ford, L., 37 Cclfe Rd., Forest Hill, 8.E. 


and to 1 
FRANK STOKES, 5 Eglinton Rd., Chingford, | 1.ovd, C.’B.,’9 Priorion Terrace, Swansea 
e McDonnell, Mics M., 11 Grove Park, Dubli 


fur the © Middle? :— ¢ 
* PULDING '— DISTRESS UNDER PINAFORE, MeTaughl.n, 8., 84 Fountain Si., Londonic:ry. 
Ma:tindale, R. W., 34 Newhey Ri., Cheadle. 


= ms Mutth ws, J. H., 28 Ship ton Rd., 8tiatfoid-on- 
PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Maxweil, L., 39 Clarendon Rd., Marche-ter. 
Menzies, H., 45 Brownlie Gardens, Glasgew. 
Adams, G., Kingscote Houe, Brynmawr. 
Ager, G. J., Upperiulme, Leek, Stat!s. ! 


VE idlebrook, E., 35 Hustlergate, Bradtod. 
Aile:, Miss Kihei, 59 Oakfield Itd., Waltham.tow. | 


Kindon, H., 28 Birmingham St., Stourbridge. 
R., 27 Fraser Street, Belfa:t. 
ae o., 38 Hatton St., Longsight. 


A. 


Meller, &., 93 Alb.rt 8t., Barrow-in-Ltries:. 
Morrow, J., 69 Church Road, South Ya:dley. 

Allott, C. K., Victoria Drive, West Kirby 

Anderson, J. D., Port Glassow, Irelanu. 


Mortimer, F.H., 4 Heat! field Avenue, Dover. 
Moby. Miss Edith, Meor Terrace, Kippix, Yorks. 
Balvombe, Mrs. A., 8t. Anircw's Sq.. Hastings. 
Bannister, W., 34 Green St., Budderfield. 


‘WReilly, E. J., 78 Browiian Road, iford, 

Owen, 8. 11 Forest Rd., Tarporley, Cheshi.e. 
Sarrets, J., 65 St. Janes Rd, Dery Payne, F., Bishop's Road, Highgate, N. 
Gaylis, C. H., 27 Bore St-ect, L.cufi- 1. Pay G. 8., 1 Wortingham Road, E. Dulwich. 
Bell, J. E, 36 Myers Road, W.. Cre oby. ; Powell, J., 55 St. Leonard's Ave., Stafford. 
Gracey, K., 3 Vallcy Mount, Havre g.te. | Prevot, C., Radnor Pk, Crescent, Folkestone. 
Sohau, H., 1 Bostock Cout, Hyd> 'Roome, W. 


H., 8 Park Street, Derby. 


owen, G., 17 Lysons Road. Alder j Schwer, W. G., 26 Broad Srrect, Worcester. 
Branson, H., H.M.8. St. George. I _ |s gar, H., Half Park Street, Bilsioa. 
Beif-rd Px., W. ; 3uaw, G. HL, 40 Patrick Street, Limerick. 
Iverstein, L. B., 20 Glendanon St-eet, Putney. 


8t., Burton-on-Trent. 
adden, R. M. 8, 22 Martensen 8:., Liverpool. 
nith, A. M., 296 Whalley Range, Blackburn. 
Ria., Siefficti. 


eu. | Siuinete, Mrs. 8... 10 Moor 
Gumpus, FL G., 145 Feigu Ri. Wast, Leigh. | ; 
tustle, J, 137 


Ca:michacl, B., Meadowlark, Laigs 


Suith, G, 655 Qhesterde! 


Turncroft Lane, Bccapurt. | n 


cw- You May Use Two or Three Words in Your “ Middles,” -wa 


THIRD £40 
FOURTH £20 
FIFTH 


4 Gyice lv ubide by the decision published in * Pearsun’s Weekly e 
standing, and J agree to abide by the conditions printed tn‘ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Signzd seocsssevsisssvesecsvecersesvvcarseacnesstesssaecceeseces 
Address ........ secon ii 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 44. 
WORD SRLECTRN. 


4 ajree tu abide by the decision published in * Pearson’s Weenly 
standing, and f agree to abide by the conditions printed in 


Signed sovcessescscscersssensereecesens 


NN OOOO Oe eee eee 


. F. W., 
Hendrick, Mrs, A., 51 Tl mache 8t., New B’ght’n | 


= — 


THERE’S JOY 
IN THE HOUSE 
WHERE THE 


| WEEKLY NOTE. 
| 
| FIRST PRIZE GOES! 


£10 


£5, 10s., 


MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS. 
The following is the list from which you must make your “ Middles” this week : 


cAT IXCHEQUER BENT PIN RAILWAY STATIONS GATE war BANK Beis ( 
HOLLY TWIN SESTERS THE TULLE VISIT§NG DAY quality LOCTOR’s tit 
QuErer PURE AIR RATE COLLECTOR THE HUNT coo Fux BIcyChy ui 
SEVENTEEN auvcriQN SALE BrsT MAN AFLER SPINNER SeusP§ction = rapa’s Tra: 


MUTTOW CHOPS GOLD MUN: 8 PICTURr PosTCARD aT HOM=8 LATEST MODES ALMOST ii i145 
PILLAS® BOXES QUAKER GIRLS REDSKON CANT BAD HABITS roRROWED) BOOKS PostsGr1 1 - 
cCIRCUM HORSE MAIDESS BILLIARD TABLE THE MEIN RENT Dar SALT Trans 


£100-—I1T’S YOURS FOR THE WINNING. 


cecscceccssceccccsccsscvscssceseccs CEL ACTOSS PETE ..serrcccccssscsccrsccsceesrersecscereesccene cesses 
“MIDDLES, 


WORD SELECTEH, 


NO. 44. . 


' ‘* MIDDLER.”” 


| ce ee ee tee cite ee ec eeeeneee serene errrreeeeereereyy Ree eeeeess eee eee Hs eeeeeereseeerereeeteeeesesers © 


and to accept it as sinal, and 1 enter only on bis under 


[No. of P.O. cece sees 


If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the onc below send 1.-. 


seep Cat ACLOSS PETE corisscicrrersverscerececeececeseercceecesesensseree sense > 


** MIDDLRS.” 


sereeeewererres danas ereeceeeceesenre sesteeeereneees © ane 


as final, and / enter only on ties und 
Pearson's Weekly.” 


(No. of P.O... eee 


reeerrrnry Cree eewreecesreareeeareersenceece seee 


maeaeee rer eee» 


Ho:per, Mrs, J., 4 St. Savivur's Ri., St. Ter: cs. 


Sparks, Rev. F., 30 Nayland Road, Lee. 


Sparshott, A. T., High Street, Kirkcaldy. Husey, J., 38 Dunvegaa Gardens, Eltban 
Still, W., Cakle sh Row, Whetstone, N. Ives, Mrs. B., 37 Rutland Road, Iifcrd. 
Seckley, S., 12 Victoria Read, Wyke Regis. Kaye, J. H., 13 Stockport Road, Cheshire. 
Sylvester, E. W., School House, Blechinglcy. Kea:t, W., Benrose, Lostwithiel, Cor.wilt 
Taylor, C., 3 Tamworth Rd., Newcastie-on-Tyne. | Killen, A. E., 32 Vivian Street, L:verp. 


Lakeland, T., 63 Tatlock Street, Liscip | 
Lamb, R., 85 East Parade, Heworth, \:: . 
Law, C. F., 10 Devonshire Road, He: 
Leatian, G. H., White House, Nevis ( 35 
Durbam City. 
| Longfellow, J. H., 21 Thornton Lane, Br . 
Lowen, G., 103 Cottenham Road, Ho'l: v 
McGlashan, A., 20 Hewgill Terrace. Nc 


Taylor, A., Syddal Rd. 
Teasdale, W. A. Wharley Range, Ma.ches‘er. 
Theobald, Miss ‘f. E., Belgrave Rd., Glouce-ter. 
Tibbs, G. H., 1 Bishop Street, Abertiilery, Mon. 
Trimble, J., 17 Lord Nelson Street, Salford. 
Watkins, A., Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
Watkinson, H., 31 Mabfield Read, Fa'lowfeld. | 
Watts, A. G., 147 Euston Road, Northampton, | 


Bramhall, Stockpcert. 


W fliam:, A. T., 29 Leyborne Park, K’w Gar-eus, | McGowan, T., 14 Brewery Row, Blact!< 
Williams, 8.. 1 Glenburn Place, Kilmacslm. | May, J. HL, Leopold 8t., Loughber ats’. | 
Wood, B., 8 Summerfield Grove, Birmingham. Minor, J., Winchester Avenue, Li ic: 
Wreathall, &, 294 High Street, Linc: lu. Morris, P., 860 Edgo Lane, Drojlsiv. } 
Nabbs, A., 65 Coventry Road, Bordes.v: 
‘ Newman, E., 25 Jersey Road, Wel'c t 
Norval, b. Erskine Bireet: Cotlagcs, A 
un oJ, vedere Kcad, urn 
PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. | ocr, Mis ‘U.,°43 Sincisic Dice, Lave 
Bairner, T., Downfield, Dundee. Orton, Mre. L. M., Tonge NII, Sittin:!.: 
Baldwin, W., Levington Common, Wisbéeh. Plantin, E., Clayton Park Suare, Nev » 
Barnard, H.. Ledbury, Herefcrdshire. Pluroley, A. J., Brinkworth, Caippenham. \ .» 
Barrett. Mrs., 56 Tivoli Place, Bradfcrd. Prie-tiand, N., Stockton Heaii, Watt tt 
| Brown, F. B., 13 Wect View, Undercliffe, Brdf'd. | Rankin, F. E., 22 Victoria Street, 8. 
Brown, T., 64 Clare Road, Maidenhead. Rawlins, P. 0., 13 Grove Park, L'expo! 
Browning, A., 52 Albcrt Street, Whitstable. Richards, C, D., 43 Salt Lane, Salisbury, V 
fh i, W.. Lenton Boulevard, Nott ngham. Robinson, Mrs. J., 3 Darbi:hire Rd. NV) 
Cae, Miss Gorirude, 26 Park Parade, Cambridge. | Rosewall, 8. O., 46 South St., Ventnor, 10% 
Caske, Mrs. A., Brize Norton, Oxon. Rosier, J., 1 Brandon Buildings, CL fto 
Chambers, 11.,'37 High St, Beighton, Sheffield. | Rowe, W. 8. E!mwcod, Bury Road, Go 1 
Clik. C.'1 Grey Frats, Leicceter, | Ryde, Mrs. E. M., Eton Villa, Crabbe S'..) 
Cor, W. T., Ty-Mor, Swanwck, nr. Southampton. | Ryley, A 21 Kyle Street, Ayr. NB 


| Sargent, W.. 44 High Strect, Shoebriryie 
| Seats, E., Grand Hotel, Bournemouth. 
|Shaw, A. H., & Cleveland Street, Mid! os 
Shergold, A., 1 Winifred Stret, Bwirii ' 
Sleigh, W. E., Acrise School. nr, Folk 
| Scar, Mrs. A., 48 Nithdale Road, Plun -: 
8. Cecil Avcnuc, Enfie si. 
Tavket Place, HWighsm: 1 
Bushey Road, Suttcn, > 
igh Schcol (Staff), Middl: 
Fretheme Court. Sto e'. 0 


Cole, E, O., Suundwell Schools, Bristol. 
Collins, F. Ww . Beaumont Rd., Bournevill>. 
Coop Hs W., 133 Battery, R.F.A., Ewshott, 
ants, 

Cox, W., 46 Cromwell Road, Rugby. 
Crabties. Miss Kate, 18 Bull Close Lane. Halifax. 
Cravfcrd, 8 H., 9 Westbourne Rd., Birkdale. 
Cuthbert, F., Leiston, Suffolk. 
Davies, D. H., 14 John Street, Shrew. bury. 
Davis. Mrs., 7 Christ Church Mount. Leeds. 
Derbyshire, A., 34 High Street, N., Dunstable. 
Doran, J., Kinning Pk. Tram Dep:.. Glasgow, 8.3. 
Edwards, T., 46 Con!eston Re E. Du'wich. 

. 11 Hamilton Street, Blackburn. 
Mis., Lymincton Ave., Wood Green, N. 
Firth, A., 65 Waterloo Road, Blackpool. 
Fitzzerald, A. T., Haverhill, Newma ket. 
France, C., Nez: Neston, Cheshire. 
Franoe, W., Hodnet, Salop. 
Froggatt, Mre., 35 Mt. Pleasant, Sntton-in-AsLfi'd. 
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BIG 
PRIZES 


“TIT-BITS.” £50, Oct. 12th, “‘Ups—Successful Under- 
takings.” £25, “ Foundry— Forging Operations.” 
£20,. Oct. 19th, fs Lacrosse—Excellent Recreation.” 

YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER. Premier Prizes, Nov. 30th, Oct. 
12th. Full particulars sent to every applicant. 


‘ WEEKLY DISPATCH.” Nov. 17th, £20, ‘A Sound Sleep— 
Apparent Disgusts Poultry. " “Earning One’ S 
veatest Schoolmaster Describabie.” 
Nov. 3rd, ‘““A Warm Welcome — Affectation 
Miserably Emulates.” Nov. 3rd, “In This World — 
Never Scratch—Dig.” 


“ANSWERS.” £200, “Half Brick-- Bagpipe-learner’s 
Honorarium.” £350, ‘Wonderful — Wireless 
Telegraphy’s Leap.” 


NOT ancient history not last year even but all obtaincd 
j quite recently. 
"| NOT a big win once ina blue moon, nor even once a quarter, 
| but numerous big wins every week. 
,, NOT Bon yRrons testimonials from winners, but REAL proof 
i ere and when these prizes were won. 


WHY NOT send me a trial order now--at once-and have a 
Oo it NOW! 


| FREE SOLUTIONS. 


share? Don’t wait until to-morrow. 


TERMS for all Solutions: 4 for Is. 
PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS 
vequal to my £350 and £250 Winners), 


2 for Is.; 4 for 1s, Gd.; 8 for 38. | 7 offer this weck TWO PRIZE- - WINNING 
M puthily terms: 2 weekly, 3s.; 4 weekly, 
vs. Ud. . G weekly, 8s. Ally rauteed Exclu- | SPECIALS for any paper FREE TO 


| BVERY READER who has not yet tried 


* 
sive, Enclose sufficient st: umped addresses. | 
| my solutions. 


Wo commission on prizes over £1, Enclose stamped address. 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


With the 96-page 
GOLDEN | EDITION 


‘WITTY BITS’ 


Post Free, plain parcel, 12, 


week | will send FREE 4 reany aritiant, Mitty and Original 
- for ‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY’ ‘ Middles,’ 4 witty Ideas for * RS* ‘Simplets,’ 
vit “ty Idens for * TIT-BITS* ‘ Heads or Tails,’ 3 witty Ideas for ‘IDEAS* ‘Sullies,’ v form 
ving the covrect and prayer way to cross your postal order, and the copy of a 
sinning ‘ Simpiet,’ * showing you how to write your effort ou the coupon; this will be an 
opouer for you. These ‘ Ideas’ are the ren! GOLDEN sort, and one has already won £100, 
te root of which T will seul. Don’ t hesitate, you will uever regret sending for the {6-prage 
iden Edition of ‘ Witty Bits. 
~creamingly funny bits, witty de oul le-meaning words, First Prize winning Tips like * 
lie Abilities’ aten—Bveeton’ ; ‘ Increases —In-creases ifut)' ; * Fretwork 
if which have won hundreds of pounds. Football, Cricket, Hiuts, 
OSING COMPETITORS KNOW NOTHING ABOUT. Positively 
an make our own First-Class * MIDDLES' for Pearson's Wer ‘kly, oS) 
sword," EADS »r TAILS’ for ‘‘Vit-Bits,) ‘FINALS’ for’ Weekly 
SALLIES' for ‘Ideas’ with * Witty Bits,’ equal to 


£200.—‘ Desire--Energy’s Spur.’ 
£25.--‘ Cold and Damp—Conclusion—Welsher’s Pursuit.’ 
£20.—‘lt Seems Strange—Tough Steaks ‘‘ Eschewed.”’’ 


{which wrve wade esth | Witty Bits.’ Scores of other prizes, 


ih the ‘GOLDEN * Edition of ibe itty Bits’ 
“ECIAL ADVICE to competitors ab ru 


COUPON ADDRESSES, 


lvis of the utmost importance in trying for FIRST Prizes. 


the wonderful ‘ GOLDEN’ Edition of ‘ Witty Bits,’ too, there is on absolutely unique, 
sloarfally suecessfal Systeur for making YOUR OWN expert 


FOOTBALL 


FORECASTS and GOAL-SCORING PREDICTIONS. 


Le whole lot sent inone parcel, free from observation, for 12, 


Tr. W. BELGRAVE, Author, 
Belgrave Publishing Co. 75 North Street, BRIGHTON. 


£260 


Liahilities 

Fret work,’ ete. 
wud THINGS 
uaranteed 
PLETS' for 

Dispateh,’ aud 


sont FREE . 


will also Te 


u EDITOR'S 


80 numerous have been our 


during the past few months that 

UCCESSES we have deen enabled to increase 

our already large staff, and we 

are now prepared to accept afurther 200 members 
on our system of 


No Win No Pay! 


The best Efforts 


iT IS POSSIBLE FOR BRILLIANT 
BRAINS TO EVOLVE ——- 


are sent out to our members. We pay our Staff handsomely—Prize- 
winning Efforts cannot be had cheap. If we did not get winners’ 
commissions we should lose £ s, d. every week. 


THIS MEMBER HAS MADE LETTER FROM 


An Income of £2 a week! A £250 Prize Winner. 


FOR TWO YEARS. SEVEN OTHER PRIZES WON SINCE. 
Dear Sir.--] have now been a member of Dear Sirs.-It is just turned a year ago 
your Society for over two years and during since T hod the geod fortune to win a £230 
that time very few week shave gone by with. with one of your Brilliant Solutions, after 
i : prize. Thad fourin having previously spent much time myselt 
several times had two. Po without aval, and hiwing bad the help of 
have not yet cu place cdoareal big prize—my quite a number of advertisers who coutd not 
biggest was £20--but my income from com- | even win for me a consulation prize, As you 
petitions has excecded £2 per week. -Timean | know, fam still competing, anduhave never 
to persevere with you inthe hope that Ishall | sent in any efforts except those you have 
land £300 one of these days. Your solutions | supplied since my bis win. and Tam pleased 
are always good and far in front of those sent | to say that I won seven prizes as follows: 
me by other advertisers Ihave tried. Ihave £2 10s. and £1 Answers"), £5 and £1 Dis. 
had Prizes from every paper running compe- | patch”), £1¢ *Pearsons”), 10s, (" Tit-Bits”), 
titions, and as you know I rarely send in) and £1(' Ideas"). The business Lestablished 
more than one coupon a week toeach. Igive with my win is doing very well, and alto- 
you permission to use this, and to give my gether fam having a very prosperous time, all 
' through your help. If you publish this please 

use the nom de plume of GRATEFUL. 


Let us win you a Regular Weekly Income 
Send for a Free Trial Now! sic jot ey pence tact deci 


Efforts for any paper FRE 
you our three-months’ NO WIN NO PAY Membershi ‘ip Form and the latest issue of 
‘The Prize Winners’ Chronicle" containing PROOFS of many wins. ADDRESS: 


Supt., Competitors’ Mutual Society, Beverley, E. Yorks. 


CATESBYS<Z 


& Department Store for the people 


name and address to anyone applying to you 
for same. c Yours with many thanks, W.H. 


ulling 


XMAS ENJOYMENT. 


Get It Now Pay Later. 


Catesbys Homestead 


GRAMOPHONE 


(On Approval). 


Speaks for 
Itself. 


There is not anether Dire 


Machine nade tecqual this at 
the price aun sell oon Bacy 4G/- 
Thastabuents. 
Easy Terms. 
DEPOSIT. 
Delivered te all aeeredited: cuss 
Temers on reeorpt t tLeprosit 
To provide the beat value we 
have phteed an enerineus 


contract for the dest je 
machines aide. 


puke 


CATALGCUE FREE on veeriin of 
mane and address, Don’t de dee 
Write to-day, 


Do You Want any VALKYRIE RECORDS at 2- cach, 
Double-Sided ? 


If so. fret Trop ous a Vines aind wee vai 
pitekedd to amy veldvess dm othe Cited Wing 


CATESBYS ™ 


i —(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, 


= ———_ - 


send thea fe wear seeiprely 
Tana Curries Buc 


TAKE MY WORD FOR IT - 


25 DOR PS Ee ae as ee a a 


CE TT a 


wT Re os OP SE 


== 
ee 


BEECHAMS PILLS. 


ARE WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


